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Ihis Resoxjroe I-lanual for College Sij^^ervisors of Interns is c3eveloped 
in conjunction with the College of Education and Human Services 
Teacher Education Internship Project. 



The purposes of this manual are to: 

a. crient the college supervisor to the 
policies and procedures of internship, 

b. assist the college supervisor in 
facilitating the professional grcwth 
of his/her interns, 

c. distinguish among the rules and responsi- 
bilities of the college supervisor in the 
regular school site, the cluster site, 
and the intensive site, 

d. assist the college si:5)ervisor in 
understanding the concept of clinical 
supervision as the basis for supervisr)rY 
functions, 

e. assist the college sipervisor in acquiring 
and enhancing skills inherent in clinical 
supervision: observing, analyzing, con- 
ferencing, 

f . orient the college supervisor to the 
objectives for internship as identified 
in the Intern Module, 

g. " relate the objectives for internship as 

developed by the College of Education and 
Huffnan Services to the state-^nfiandated twenty- 
Jour generic oatpetencies for teachers, 

h. shew the relationship of the objectives of 
internship to the Florida Performance 
Measurement System, 

i. provide alternative instruments and procedures 
useful for the collection of formative and 
sumiBtive data on intern perforronoe, 

J. facilitate the college supervisor's record- 
keeping responsibilities, as needed for 
effective and efficient supervision, and 



k. provide means for gathering data frcm the 
cx)llege supervisor to be used for program 
evaluation. 
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Ihe roles and responsibilities of the college supervisor are related 
to the functions or the Director of the Internship Program. The 
Director facilitates the work of the college si^ervisor by establishing 
the f ramev^rk within viiich the svpervisor works and by providing 
assistanje, as needed, in the supervisor's relationship with the 
coc^jerating school. It is helpful, therefore, for the college si^^er- 
visor to be aware of the roles and responsibilities of the Director of 
the Internship Program. 
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Roles and Responsibilities of the 
Director of the Internship Program 
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The Director of the Internship Program provides the overall 
leadership and direction for the internship program. The 
responsibilities of the Director are organized into six gen- 
eral categories: 



(1) Professional Relationships 

(2) Policy-Making and Implementation 

(3) Placement of Interns 

(4) Orientation of Directing Teacher 

( 5 ) Record-Keeping 

(6) Program Evaluation 



Professional Relationships 

One of the most important responsibilities of the Director of 
the Internship Program is to establish and maintain a positive 
professional relationship with the educators in the service 
area, both at the district level and at the local school level 
More specif icially, the Director of the Internship Program: 

a. represents the university to the professional 
community in a positive manner, 

b. maintains professional contact with educators 
.at the district and school level. 



c. communicates the philosophy and purposes of the 
internship program to personnel at the district 
and local level, 

d. examines, and is sensitive to, the needs of the 
schools in relation to expectations being made 
of them by the university, 

e. determines means by which the university 
community can provide service and assist- 
ance to the schools in the service area, and 

f. communicates, when requested, the availability 
of education graduates for positions in schools. 
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Policy-Making and Implementation 

In the area of policy-naking and implementation, the Director 
of the Internship Program: 

a. assists in the development of established 
policies and procedures, consistent with 
state mandates and university philosophy, 
for internship , 

b. communicates established policies and pro- 
cedures to appropriate university personnel, 

c. commun-uCates established policies and pro- 
cedures to personnel at the district level 
and in the cooperating schools, and 

d. orients interns to the university policies 
and procedures which will affect their in- 
ternship experience. 

Placement of Interns 

One of the most important functions of the Director of the 
Internship Program is the placement of interns. In this 
regard, the Director: 

a. distributes application forms to all students 
seeking to enroll in internship, 

b. determines the eligibility of candidates for 
internship, 

c. prepares placement recommendations through the 
appropriate county contact person, 

d. makes the most appropriate and efficient place- 
ment of the intern in the cooperating school, 
ensuring that "other-cultural" and "other-grade- 
level" criteria are met, 

e. communicates intern placement information to 
university personnel: division chairpersons. 
Program Director for Educational Foundations, 
college supervisors , 

f. communicates intern assignments to cooperating 
school personnel: principal and directing teacher, 

g. communicates to intern his/her school assignment 
and the name of the college supervisor, and 

h. assists the collv-;;^ supervisor in the reassign- 
ment of an intern, if necessary. 
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Orientation of Directing Teacher 

The Director of the Internship Program assumes the respon- 
sibility of initially orienting the directing teacher in 
his/her roles and responsibilities. The Director: 

a. provides the directincj teacher with information 
regarding the personal background and profes- 
sional preparation of the intern ^ 

b. provides the directing teacher wi^ information 
regarding the general policies and requirements 
of internship, 

c. provides the directing teacher with information 
regarding his/her role and responsibilities in 
the internship program, and 

d. distributes to the directing teacher the materials, 
forms, and instruments used for record-keeping. 



Record-Keeping 

To facilitate an effective and efficient internship program, 
records must be maintained. All of the personnel involved 
in the internship program, the Director, college supervisor, 
directing teacher, and intern, have responsibilities in this 
regard. It is one of the functions of the Director of the 
Internship Program to facilitate this process. Thus, the 
Director: 

a. provides overall leadership and direction for 
the development and revision of materials, forms, 

• and instruments for the internship program, 

b. distributes materials, forms, and instruments 
regarding the internship program to the intern, 
directing teacher, and college supervisor, and 

c. maintains records of the internship program as 
required by the rotate for documentation ard 
evaluation purposes. 
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Program Evaluation 
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In order to increase the effectiveness and efficiency of the Internship 
Program, data most be collected and evaluated. The Director of the 
Internship Program facilitates program evaluation via assessment of 
the inter ship program by: 

a. collecting data frxxn the intern, directing teacher, 
and the college supervisor on the quality of the 
internship ejcperience, 

collectiny data fron the intern, the directing 
teacher, and the college supervisor on the effec- 
tiveness of the teacher education program to pre- 
pare the students for internship, 

c. collecting data from the intern and the directing 
teacher on the quality of supervision by the 
college supervisor, 

d. collating, sunrarizing, and distributing data 
regarding the effectiveness of the internship 
experience to use for program evaluation, and, 

e. collating and sumtarizing data regarding the effec- 
tiveness of the teacher education program to pre- 
pare students for internship and sharing this data 
with the Dean, Division Cliairperson, Program Director, 
and manbers of the College Field Services CtDmmittee. 
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Roles and Responsibilities 



of the OQllege Supervisor 



As the process of supervision is so ocnplex^ so are the roles and 
responsibilities of the college supervisor conplex and varied. 
For organizational purposes, these responsibilities of the college 
supervisor are divided into three areas: Liason with the Cooperating 
School, Assistance to the Directing Teaclier, and Responsibilities 
to the Intern. 



Liason with the Cocperating School 

As the prijiary liason between the university and the cooperating 
school, the college supervisor works closely with the school to 
develop a plan v*iich facilitates the professional growth of the 
intern and eiihanoes the program of the cooperatuig school, lb 
this end, the college supervisor: 

a. facilitates coinnanication betafl^een the personnel 
of the cooperating school and the university, 

b. orients the cooperating school personnel to the 
philosophy, organization ^ and objectives of the 
inte ^shxp program, 

c. clarifies the roles and responsibilities of the 
cooperating school personnel in regard to the 
intern and the university, 

d. serves as a resource to the faculty and staff of 
the sclool, and 

e. provides professional services to the cooperating 
school, if feasible. 



Assistance to the Directing Teacher 

An iirportant responsibility of the college supervisor, and c^..^* 
vAiich significantly iirpacts the quality of the internship i^3q)er- 
ienoe, is to provide directiai and assistance to the direct-uig 
teacher, lb facilitate the effective and efficient participatioi 
of the directing teacher, the college supervisor: 

a. confers with the directing teacher to assist in 
the orientation of the directing teacher and the 
intern. 
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b. assists the directing teacher in understanding his/ 
her roles and respDnsibilities in the internship 
e3q)erience, 

c. assists the directing teacher in planning and or- 
ganizing a program for the intern which gives hm/ 
her c^xtiinum q^wrtunity to deamonstrate the speci- 
fied conpetencies in internship, 

d. assists the directing teacher in developing and 
organizing a plan for the intern vtiich allovs hiir\/ 
her to beoctte increasingly responsible ^or teach- 
ing behaviors, 

e. familiarizes the directing teacher vatii the record- 
keeping responsibilities associated with the s\jper- 
visory process, 

f . assists the directing teacher in developing skills 
in the process of clinical siopervision - observing, 
analyzing, conferencing, evaluation - through verbal 
oonmunication and modeling, 

g. assists the directing teacher in the selection and 
use of effective formative instruments for intern 
observations and feec3back, 

h. confers with the directing teacher and intern to 
develop a professional plan for the intern designed 
to enhance storengths and remediate weaknesses, 

i. assists the directing teacher in detecting, analy- 
zing, and providing feedback to interns who experi- 
ence serious difficulties in the internship e^q^eri- 

• enoe, 

j. seeks ii^t and recomnendation frcn the directing 
teacher concerning the surmBtive evaluation of the 
intern, and 

k. serves as a resource to the directing teacher and 
other personnel in the cooperating school. 



Responsibilities to the Intern 

VBiile the college sipervisor performs an inportant service to the co- 
operating schDOl and to the directing teachers, the primary function 
of the college supervisor is to facilitate the professional grcwth of 
the intern. Each intern is a distinct individual who requires the 
college supervisor to assume different roles at different times. Hew- 
ever, it is possible to identify the ways in which college sipervisors 
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generally provide assistance to the iniem. To assist the intern, the 
college supervisor: 
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a. cx)nfers with the intern to orient hiin/her to the co- 
operating school to vAiich he/she hcis been assigned, 

b. orients the intern to the c±)jectives of internship 
and his/her responsibility for the demonstration of 
the specified corpetencies , 

c. oocnnunicates to the intern the expectations for par- 
ticipation in intern seminars, 

d. facilitates connmiication bet^^^?een the 3.ntem am the 
directing teacher, 

e. nonitors the intern's e>^riences to ensure an appro- 
priate number of hours are accumulated in observation, 
participation, and teaching, 

f . assists in the resolution of any problenis \:*iich the 
intern encounters in the internship setting, 

g. familiarizes the interns with the formative instru- 
ments to be used for observations, 

h. confers with the intern in a planning pre-oonference 
before each sctieduled observation, 

i. observes the intern a miniinum of three times for 
scheduled d^servations and at ^cast one unannounced 
observation to analyze effecTiLve and ineffective 
teacher behaviors and the intern's demonstration of 
the stated oonpetencies, 

j. confers with the intern, and the directing teacher, 
if possible, in a svpervisory post-conference fol- 
Icwing each observation to share analysis of the 
teaching behaviors dDserved, 

k. provides written feedback of the intern follc^>?ing 
each fomal observation, 

1, provides written documentation conoeming the fonra- 
tive cteervation of the intern to the Director of the 
Internship Program, 

m. creates, in collaboration with the directing teacher 
and intern, an evolving professional development plan 
aimed to enhance strengths and remediate weaknesses of 
the intern, 

n. requests that other college supervisors or professionals 
observe the intern, if additional feedback is needed. 
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o. discusses the intern's personal problems as they relate to 
and inpact his/her effectiveness in internship and suggest 
referrals, as indicatec^, 

p. analyzes the intern's written daily lesson pians and unit 
plans to ensure effective planning by the intern, 

q. examines and provides feedback to the intern regarding 

his/her portfolio, if one is required by the college super- 
visor, 

r. observes, examines written itaterials, and confers with the 
intern in order to document the intern's demDnstration of the 
state-mandated twenty-four oonpetencies for teachers, 

s. analyzes the intern's professional attitudes and comaitment 
toward teaching as a career, 

t. discusses the professional goals of the intern and provides 
counsel, 

u. comnvinicates the process and procedures to be used in deter^ 
mining the suninati\^e evaluation of the intern, 

v. orients the intern to the instrument to be used for surrmative 
evaluation, 

w. confers wifJi the intern and the directing teacher, at the 
conclusion of internship, regarding the summative evaluation 
of the intem, 

X. shares with the intem the written summative evaluation 
vrtiich becomes a part of the intern's placement papers at 
the university, and 

y. recommends a change in placement of the intem or the renoval 
of the intem, if needed, in a proressional manner so as to 
maintain the integrity and esteem of all concerned. 



The roles and responsibilities of the college supervisor may vary 
according to the type of school setting for interns to which he/she 
is assigned. Intems at the university may be assigned* to a regular 
school site, a cluster site, or an intensive site. 



Cluster site 

A cluster site is defined as a school vitnch serves as the placement 
for a nuntoer of intems, usually six to eight intem s. While the role 
of the supervisor at a cluster site is consistent with the role of 
the supervisor at the regular site, the placerrent of several intems 
within one school allows for more efficient and effective supervision 
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by the college supervisor. Particularly significant is the fact that 
the cluster site facilitates increcised observation and supervision 
by the college supervisor. The interns benefit hy iraximum contact 
with the college supervisor and by the canaraderi(-3 \^ch usually devolonc 
among the interns. This association with other interns is particularly 
beneficial for the intern vitio lacks self confidence or \/hD can benefit 
from ideas and resources shared by the other interns. This clustering 
of interns also allows the college supervisor to have increased con- 
tact with the school to facilitate professional growth of th' faculty 
and to enhance the cooperative relationship between the school and 
the University of North Florida. 



Intensive Site 



The role of the college supervisor of interns at an intensive site 
enconpasses tlie roles of supervisors at regular sites and at cluster 
sites. In addition^ the college supervisor^ because of his/her reduced 
teaching responsibilities^ is able to provide additional preservice 
instruction to the intern and inservice assistance to the school 
faculty and staff. Ihe function of the college supervisor at the 
intensive site is largely detemined by the building principal and 
teachers viho determine in vtet ways the supervisor serves as a 
resource. 



In schools which serve as intensive sites, college supervisors often 
provide the following services and participate in the following 
activities: 

A. provide increased observation and conferences 
for interns^ 



B. assist teachers in de\/eloping curriculum materials 
for use in their classes, 

C. demonstrate specific teaching strategies in 
classrooms, 



D. provide inservice to faculty, 



E. develop protocol tapes at the school for use in 
classes at UNF, 

F. provide information to faculty regarding graduate 
courses and programs available at UNF, 

G. tutor individual and small groups of students 
with special needs, 

H. organize a professional library for use by interns 
and directing teachers, 



I. develop a special course for faculty at an 
intensive site. 
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J. attend cx)unty inservioe and school social activities, 
at the invitation of the school, 

K. assist grade level teachers in organizing materials 
to facilitate their use by the teachers, 

L. guide interns to be more effective obsen^ers and 
assessors of teacher behavior by videotaping each 
other, and 

M. enhance the relationship between UtF and the school 
through increased contact with all faculty and staff. 

It Is suggested that faculty v*k> are sxapervising cluster and inten- 
sive sites have an initial meeting during the first week of the sem- 
ester with the principal and suggest vays he/she can provide service 
to the school. At that time, the principal may take the initiative to 
use the college supervisor as a resource, or the supervisor may make 
specific suggestions. During the semester, the college si:pervisor, 
intern, and directing teacher are encouraged to make suggestions to 
the principal as to ways the college supervisor can sen^e the pupils 
and the faculty. 
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CLINICAL SUPERVISION 
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The priirary function for the college supervisor is to iirprove instruction 
by the intern and to increase the professional grov^rth of the intern. 
This purpose is congruent with the concept of clLiical supervision. 

According to Itobert J. Krajewski (1982) , clinical supervision can be 
viewed both as a concept and as a process. He points out that clinical 
supervision, as defined by Morris Cagan (1973) , is a process: 



Clinical supervision is focused upon the 
inprovement of the teacher's classrocxn instruc- 
tion. The clinical dotain is the interaction 
between a specific teacher or team of teachers 
and specific students, both as a group and as 
individuals. Clinical supervision my there- 
fore be defined as the rationale and practice 
designed to irrprove the teacher's classroom 
performance. It takes its principal data from 
the events of the classroom. Ihe analysis of 
these data and the relationship bewecn teacher 
and supervisor form the basis of the program^ 
procedures, and strategies designed to iirprove 
the students' learning by iirproving the teacher's 
classroom behavior. 



Oogan (1973) described clinical supervision as including eight phases 
which he called "the cycle of supervision." These phases are: 



1. Establishing the teacher-supervisor 
relationship 

2. Planning with the teacher 

3. Planning the strategy of observaticai 

4. Observing instruction 

5. Analyzing the teaching- learning 
processes 

6. Planning the strategy of the 
conference 

7. The conference 

8. Renewed planning 



Goldhanmer (1969) saw clinical supervision, according to Krajewski (1982), 
as an idea to be included in a humanistic process, Goldhammer explained 
clinical supervision: 



"Clinical" conveys an image of face-to-face 
relationships between supervisors and teachers 
"Clinical" supervision is meant to iitply 
supervisors \jp close. . . the term should 
also denote supervison of actual professional 
practice, of actual professional behavior. 
What the teacher does is central in clinical 
supervision, of v*iich one hallitBrk is that the 
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supervisor is an observer in the classroan and that 
the observational data collected represent the princi- 
pal foci of siobsequent ar!^lysis... Given close obser- 
vation, detciiled observational data, face-to-face in- 
teraction between the supervisor and the teacher, and 
an intensity of focus that finds the ta^ together in 
an intiitate professional relationship, the meaning of 
"clinical" is pretty well filled out. An iitage of 
idiographic analysis of behavioral data and a tenden- 
cy to develcp categories of analysis after teaching 
has been observed, rather than beforehand, conpletes 
the picture. 

Goldhamter identified five stages in the process of clinical si:pervi- 
sion: 

1. Pre-observation conference 

2. Observation 

3. Ana].ysis and strategy 

4. Supervision conference 

5. Post-oonference analysis 

Krajewski (1982) states that Abrell also saw clinical supervision as 
a process. Ihis process, according to Abrell (1974) , included five 
steps: 

1. Establishing an open, trusting, and 
collegial relationship; 

2. Identifying needs, aspirations, talents, 
and goals of both persons and institutions 
in vyAiich the trusteeship is to take place; 

3. Planning \^t is to be done, hew it is to 
take place, and when it is to occur; 

4. Ctoseirving the performance by "taJdng the role" 
of the performer, the learner, and the si^^er- 
visor; and 

5. Analyzing the performance, holding conferences, 
and sharing appraisal feedback. 

Clinical supervision is viewed as a process by Krajewski (1982) con- 
sistent with the five steps identified by Goldhammer. Hcwever, Krajew- 
ski enphasizes the iitportance of "establishing and maintaining rapport" 
Hiios, Krajewski sees clinical supervision cis: 



Pre-observing R 16 

A 

Ctoserving 

P 

Analyzing F 

0 

Repoirting 

Critiquing ^ 

Krajewski (1982) points out that while Sergiovanni (1976) viewed 
clinical supervision as an idea, he viewed it even more as a concept. 
Sergiovanni defined clinical supervision: 

Cliiiical supervision is a planned intervention 
into a world of the artificicil. its objective 
is to bring about iitprovenents in classroom 
operation and teacher behavior... clinical 
supervision is not only concerned with teacher 
behavior and the antecedents of this behavior 
but with the inoonpleteness with which most of 
us view our assunptions^ beliefs, objectives, 
and behavior... the supervisor works to surface 
diletnnas fron inconsistencies that exist between 
teacher-stated intents and antecedents and 
intents and antecedents inferred from teacher 
behavior and artifacts of that behavior. 



According to Shane and Weaver, (1976) clinical supervision: 

refers to a form of professional "support system" 
for teachers that encourages personal, social, 
academic, and general intellectual development 
as coordinate and indispensable cornponents of 
tlieir progress toward greater instructional and 
pupil guidance skills in the classroom. 



Flanders, (1976) in his analysis of the instructional process, viewed 
clinical supervision as: 



a special case of teaching in vAiich at least two 
persons are concerned with the improvement of 
teaching and at least one of tl>e individuals is a 
teacher vAiose performance is to be studied*., 
it seeks to stimulate serve change in teaching, to 
show that a change did, in fact, take place, and to 
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ccxtpare the old and new patterns in instruction in 
ways that will give a teacher useful insights into 
the instructional processes... but much depends on 
how iirprovenent is to be defined and how one de- 
cides that iirprovenent has ocoored. 



Fran this historical perspective^ Krajewski concl\:des that the more 
recent proponents of clinical supervision have supported clinical 
supervisicxi as a concept rather than as a process. It appears that 
clinical supervision must first be considered as a concept and also 
as a process. Tto attenpt to define it as either a concept or a process 
restricts the potential it has for the college supervisor. 

In 1977-78 f the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
organized a group to consider the "Role and Responsibilities of Super- 
visors" ^ PKonq the persons interviewed were teacher educators^ school 
administrators^ teachers^ and professors of curriculum. Those inter- 
viewed were asked to identify the activities of instructional super- 
vision. Jtorty^nine of the sixty-three suggestions involved the tech- 
niques and practices of clinical supervision. Jxt response to other 
questions r the interviewees stated that interaction among the instruc- 
tional personnel was vital to the success of the learning process^ and 
that clinical supervision was the process v*iich encouraged this inter- 
action. 

Krajewski (1982) states that supervisors inist first understand clinical 
supervision as a concept before they can be trained in the skills in- 
volved in the process of clinical supervision. He identifies seven "con- 
cepts" or "conceptiial elements" which are included in clinical supervi- 
sion literature and practice. He states that each is necessary to create 
the foundation upon v*iich to build clinical supervision programs. 



1. Clinical supervision is a deliberate 
intervention into the instructional 
process. 

Using Krajewski 's ideas to ai5)ly to the internship setting ^ the college 
supervisor intervenes vAien he/she observes the intern's lesson^ analy- 
zes data collected, reports findings to the intern, and works with the 
intern to plan for inprovement. This intervention is deliberate in that 
the college supervisor and intatn plan v*iat is to be observed and the 
instruments to be used in the dDservation. 



2. Clinical supervision creates productive 
tension for both teacher and supeirvisor. 

Krajewski states that the act of being observed and provided feedback 
is tensiOT-producing for teachers. He suggests that the supervisor, 
also, experiences tension as he/she assumes the multi responsibilities 
for improving instruction by the teacher. 
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As applied to supervision of interns, it might be assumed that the 
intern will be likely to experience even more tension as he/she is 
aware that the sunxnative evaluation will be a grade for course credit. 



3. Clinical supervision requires supervisor 
knowledge and training. 

College supervisors must understand instructional ski. n order to 
fulfill their role. Clinical supervision requires the ,^xlege super- 
visor to be able to observe a specified lesson and collect data on a 
specific teaching skill. Although every college supervisor is not an 
expert in every aspect of the curriculum, the techniques used have 
applicability to most every subject. 



4. Clinical supervision is a technology 
for inproving instruction. 



Krajewski (1982) points out that clinical supervision is both a tech-^ 
nology and a use of technology. He states that the key element is 
objectivity. 

5. Clinical supervision is goal- oriented^ 
systematic, yet flexible. 

Clinical supervision requires that objectives for observed lessons be 
specified and that the iirprovement of a specific teaching behavior to 
inprove instruction serve as the goal. Ihe college supervisor must be 
systematic, yet flexible, to meet the needs of tl^e intern. 



6. Clinical supervision requires mutual 
trust and rapport nurturance. 

Krajewski (1982) states that "rapport is the binding element for 
clinical supervision", (p. 42) The college supervisor must create 
and maintain a trust relationship with the intern. 



7. Clinical supervision fosters role 
delineation. 

"Role delineation is peiiiaps the most overlooked, least understood and 
accepted" elan^ent, according to Krajewski (p. 42). The college super- 
visor and the intern must understand and accept the roles for vAiich 
each is responsible. 

The model on page 20 illustrates the Clinical Supervision Cycle as it 
applies to intern supervision by college supervisors. 
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The model reflects that^ firsts the college supervisor arranges a plan- 
ning conference with the intern and directing teacher prior tij an obser- 
vaticxi. After analyzing data collected during the observation^ the college 
supervisor meets with the intern^ and possibly the directing teacher^ in 
a supervisory post-conference. Iri this conference^ the college super- 
visor^ intern^ and directing teacher develop a PDP, Professional Devel- 
c^xtent Plan^ for the intern. 

The cycle of planning conference^ observation^ analysis of data^ and 
supervisory post-conference is repeated for further fonrative analysis 
of the intern's instruction with revisions made of the PDP as needed. 
Lastly^ a conference is scheduled with the directing teacher^ and then with 
both the directing teacher and intern to consider the suntrative evaluaticxi 
of the intern. 

Tb further anplify the Cycle of Cliniccd Supervision^ as represented in 
the models the Resource Manual provides informtion on each of the com- 
ponents of a.inical Supervision: Planning Conference^ Observation^ Anal- 
ysis of Data^ Supervisory Post-Conference. 
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Clinical Supervision Cycle 




PI anni ng 
Conference 



General 
Observation 



Analyse 
of data 





Specific 




Observation 



w 



Planning 
Conference 



Supervisory 

Post 
Conference 



POP Revision 




Summative 

Evaluation 

Conference 




Supervisory 

Post 
Conference 



POP Developmsnt 



Legend 



First Observation 
Subsequent Cbservations 
Final Observation 



POP = Professional Development Plan 
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PLANNING CONFTKENCE 
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After the intem is oriented to the school setting and the class 
with v*Kja he/she is working, the college supervisor confers with 
the intem and the directing teacher to deto^.nine a date for the 
first observation of the intem. It is inportant a> arrange this 
first observation only v*ien tJy^ intem is relatively canfortable with 
the class and feels sufficiently confident with the content to be 
taught. Consistent with the Clinical Si5)ervision Cycle, a p] inning 
conference is schpduled between the intem and the college supervisor 
prior to the dbservation. It is helpful for the directing teacher 
to be a part of this conference, particularly in planning for the 
first observation. 

The purpose of the planning conference is to ensure that the intem 
has adequately planned and to nake preparation for the observation. 
Specifically, the purposes of the planning conference are to: 

1. arrarige the details for the ob airvation, 

2. analyze the intem 's plans for tea^Jiing, 

3. determine the fornative instrument to be 
used for the dbservation, and 

4. arrange for the Supervisory Post^Conference. 
Arranging Details for Observation 

At the planning conference, the details for the observation are es- 
tablished. The tiioe for the observation is determined as v^ll as 
the length of tiine the intem will be observed. The college super- 
visor discusses with the intem the most effective seating placement 
for the dbservation, one which adffords maximum opportunity to observe 
the intem ana pupils with the least intrusion into the instructional 
process. 

Analyzing Intem 's Plans for Teaching 

The second purpose for the planning conference is to analyze the in- 
tem 's plans for teaching and provide helpful feedback. Before dis- 
cussing the specific plan the intem has developed, the college super- 
visor needs to be oriented to the frame factors which will irrpact 
the observation. The college supervisor determines fran the intem 
the following information: 

1. What is the grade level of ti> pupils? 

2. Are the pupils ability groupea? If so, will 
the intem be working with one i^pecific 
group? 
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3. Does the instructional group include any excep- 
tional pupi.3, or pupils with special needs as 
language and/or cultural differences? 

4. Will the directing teacher be in the class while 
the intern teaching the lesson to be observed? 
Is this the first tiite the intern will be in the 
class without the directing teacher? 

5. Will an aide or other resource teacher also be 
vrorking with the class during the observation? 

6. Will any pupils be leaving the class to work with 
resource teachers or to participate in extra- 
curricular activities? 

Additional questions to ask of the secondary intern are: 

1. Is this class a requirement or an elective? 

2. Are there prerequisites which pijpils mir.t meet to 
be in this class? 

3. Do most of the pupils have the basic background 
and skills needed to be successful in this class? 

Lesson Plan 

Cnce the frame factors have been established, the college supervisor 
sets the stage for analyzing the intern's plan for teaching. It is 
inportant that the college supervisor clarify that the purpose is 
to provide assistance in develcping a plan for itaximum teaching ef fec^ 
tiveness. It is the intent of the college supervisor to ensure that 
the intern has planned specifically for the teaching episode to be 
observed. 

Tlie intern brings to the conference the written lesson plan developed 
for the lesson to be observed. The format for the written plan should 
reflect the form specified to the intern by the college supervisor 
during the orientation to internship. The written lesson plan most 
likely will include the following conponents: 



er|c 



Sanple Lesson Plan Format 



Goals Objective: 



Central Idea: 



Ratijonale: 



Content 


Procedures 


Pupil Evaluation: 
Self Evaluation: 
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If another fontat is to be required for the lesson plan^ the college 
supervisor needs to provide a copy to the intern. Other possible 
fornats for lesson plans are included at the end of this section of 
the Resource Manuals It is expected that the intern may plan in less 
written detail as he/she progresses through internship. In fact, the 
intern, at some point, my begin to use the daily Lesson Plan Book 
used by the directing teacher. The degree of detail an intern uses 
in written plans is based upon the intern's need for specificity in 
planning. 

If the intern is using an abbreviated form of wr\tten lesson plan, 
as may be the case for subsequent observations, .t is inpoirtant 
that the intern develcp a detailed lesson plan for all those times 
he/she is to be observed by the cxDllege supervisor. This written plan 
is the basis for the planning conference with the college supervisor 
and guides the supervisor in selecting the appropriate fonrative 
instruinent for observation. 

In examining the written lesson plan, the college supervisor asks 
questions of the intern to clarify and to encourage the intern to 
think critically about the teaching episode to be observed. Questions 
the college supervisor might ask are: 

Vtiat is the long-term objective? 

What is the short-term objective? 

How will you create a set to introduce the lesson? 

What are the teaching strategies you will use? 

What are the pupil activities you have included? 

What do you need to locate/do/assemble beforehard? 

How might you expect the pupils to respond? 

How will you use pupil feedback, verbal and non-verbal, to alter 
your teaching during the lesson? 

How will you deal with certain contingencies, as students' not 
having read the material, off-task behavior, etc.? 

Ifcw will you achieve closure at the conclusion of the lesson? 

What will be the follow-up to the lesson for the next instruc- 
tional period? 

How can I assist you? 
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In the Florida Beginning Teacher Program, the beginning teacher is 
asked to corplete a Planning Data Form to be shared with the observer 
daring the planning conference. This form, as corpleted by a beginning 
teacher, is included at the end of this section of the Resoiirce Manual. 
An adaptation of this form is also included v*iich is based on research 
findings as to the effective teaching of concepts, priciples, aca- 
demic rules f Vcilue knowledge and skills. 

During the planning conference, the observer uses the Formative Plan- 
ning Instrument to guide the discussion with the teacher. This instru- 
ment consists of fifteen questions viiich are coded to the 24 Generic 
Gcnpetencies and to the Domains of the Florida Performance Measurement 
System. These questions are: 

1. VJhat do you plan to teach in this period of instruction? 

2. What should the students know or be able to do as a 
result of instruction over this content? 



3. What factors were considered in selecting content for 
this lesson? 

4. How did you determine that students v^re ready for this 
lesson? 

5. How did you decide how much content vmld be taught in 
this period of instruction? 

6. How is this content related to previous and/or future 
lessons? 

7. Vffiat elements of content will be emphasized in the lesson? 

8. What materials are to be used for instruction and v*iy were 
these selected? 

9. What preparation of materials is required prior to the 
beginning of the lesson? 

10. What plans have lou made for managing materials during 
instruction? 

11. What activities will be included in this lesson and for 
vAiat purpose? 

12. How will you conduct each of these activities? 

13. What is the seq^aence of activities to be used in this lesson? 

14. How will the class be organized for instructional activities? 

15. How will you determine that the intended learning has taken 
place? 
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The teacher's responses to these questions and the information the 
teacher has inclioded on the Planning EJata Form provide information 
for the observer to use in checking the indicators on the Formative 
Planning Instrument. The Formative Planning Instrument is included 
at the end of this section of the Resource Manual. 

Hie college sx:pervisor may ask the intern to oonplete the Planning 
Data, Form or an ahbi'eviated version to be used during the planning 
conference. Similarly, the college supervisor may use the Formative 
Planning Instrument or an abbreviated version to determine the extent 
to vMch the intern has adequately planned for liaaching. 

After the intern has had experience in planning single lessons for 
teaching, it is suggested that the college supervisor require the 
development of a unit plan in a selected content area. A sample 
format of the unit plan is included at the end of this section of 
the Resoiarce Manual. Thus, in subsequent planning conferences, the 
college supervisor \>dll ask questions of tiie intern regarding the 
development of the unit plan and hew the specific lesson to be ob- 
served relates to the unit plan. Questions the college supervisor 
might ask regarding the unit plan are: 

Hew did you determine the relevance or need for this 
unit of instruction? 

Were you able to integrate content areas and skills 
in the unit? 

What is the unifying element or theme of this unit? 

Hew did you determine the goal(s) for this unit? 

How did you determine the specific objectives for 
the daily lesson plans? 

How did you determine the resources to use in the unit? 

Hew did you determine the teaching methods and pupil 
activities to use to acccnplish the stated objectives? 

Hew will you evaluate pupils to determine if the objec- 
tives were achieved? 
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Selecting the Fornative Instrument for Observation 

The third purpose for the planning conference is to determine the focus 
for the observation and the fonrative instrument to be used by the 
college supervisor during the observation. It is likely that the first 
observation will be of a genercil natinre in order to analyze broad areas 
of strength and weakness and to consider the intern's demonstration of 
Uie 24 Generic Qxrpetencies and the objectives of Internship as identi- 
fied in the Intern ^txJule. The first observation nay be viewed as a 
diagnostic-prescriptive process vMch will serve to define the focus for 
subsequent observations. The final observation may also be of a general 
nature in order to gather data vMch examines the intern's progress as 
coipared with the initial observation. 

Fornative instruments which may be used for gathering data during ob- 
servations are included in the section of the Resource Manual labeled 
Formative Analysis. The college supervisor may have other data-gath- 
ering instruments he/she prefers to use. The fornative instrument to 
be used in observations must be shared with the intern and the direct- 
ing teacher during the planning conference. 

In maJcLng decisions regarding the selection of the formative instru- 
ment, the college supervisor may ask the following questions: 

1. Is the nature of the observation to be of a 
general nature or to focus on a specific aspect? 

2. What features of the lesson tau(^t give direction 
to the selection of the formative instrument - 
assuring congruence between the lesson and the data- 
gathering instrument? 

3. Is there a generic competency or intern ccnpeten- 
cy vAiich has not been examined which needs a focus? 

4. Has the intern or directing teacher expressed a 
concern vMch will provide direction for the forma- 
tive instrument to be used? 

5. Is there a need to gather certain data regarding the 
intern's performance vMch points to a specific forma- 
tive instrument? 

6. Ho what extent does the college s\:pervisor understand 
and feel confortable with a particular formative in- 
strument? 

In surmary, the selection of the fornative instrument is based upon the 
kind of data to be gathered. More specific infornfation helpful in mak- 
ing decisions regarding the fornative instrument to use is provided in 
the section of the Itesource Manual labeled "Observation" . 
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Arranging for the Supervisory Post-Oonference 

The final purpose of the planning conference is to establish a tine 
and setting for the supervisory post-conference. In planning this 
conference, the college svpervisor needs to allow adequate tiire for 
analysis of the data collected during the observation. 

Planning conferences for subsequent observations follow the same 
fornat as the planning conference for the initial observation. It is 
assumed that subsequent observations will deal more specifically with 
one aspect of teachijig and be of a less general nature. Thus, the 
nature of the planning conference will change as the nature of the 
planned observation changes. 
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SAMPLE LESSON PLAN FORMAT 
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NAME 



SUBJEdT 



ABILITY LEVEL 



UNIT 


TITLE 


GENERAL 


OBJECTIVE 


DATES 












DATE 
DATE 


IMPLEMENTED 
COMPLETED 


UNIT OR TOPIC 


STANDARDS 

(ssAT, sat; MLST) 


OBJECTIVES 



ERIC 
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Instructional Haterlals/ 

Media/Special Resources STUDENT ACTIVITIES MEANS EMPLOYED TO 

(Speakers, Field Trips) (LEARNING PRINCIFLES/STRATEGIES) EVALUATE STUDENT LEARNING 
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Diagnostic-Prescriptive 
Form 



LESSON PLAN 



Date 



Special Education 



Objective 

a. Enroute Objective: 



b. Criteria to be ised for each student: 



Activity 

a. Elicitors to be used: 

b. Elicitor Level: Abstract Concrete Semi Abstract 



c. Activity: 



d. Modality emphasized for each student: 



Reinforcement System 

a. Reinforcer used: 

b. Reinforcer Level: Primary Social Symbolic 

c. Reinforcement Schedule: 

Evaluation: 

a. Rapport Established: Yes No 

b. Objectives Communicated: Yes No 

c. Objectives Accomplished: Yes No 

Student's Name and Scores or Percentage 



1. 



4. 



2. 



5. 



3. 



6. 



Application Activity: 



Pupil(s) Response to Application Activity: 
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PLANNING DATA FORM 
FLORIDA PERFORMANCE MEASIIRFMENT SYSTEM 



Teacher 



Interviewer 



Date of Interview 



Directions: This form should be completed for the lesson that will be 
discussed in the scheduled planning interview. Please return it to th 
interview. 

Content to be taught 



I. Analysis of Content 

1. Place a check beside each form of knowledge that will be taught 
in this lesson. 



a. Define the concept as you will define it during instruction. 



b. Identify the attributes of the concept. 



c. Name the examples that you plan to provide and/or elicit 
from your students. 



d. Name the non-examples that you plan to provide and/or elicit 
from your students. 



Concept"-go to item #2 
Principle--go to item #3 
Rule--go to item #4 
Skill— go to item #5 



2. Concept 
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e. Indicate any related concepts that you will distinguish 
from the concept you are teaching. 



3. Principle 



State the principle exactly as you will present it to your 
students. 



4. Rule 

a. State the rule exactly as you will present it to your students. 



Place a check beside each of the alternatives that describes 
how you will provide for rule application. 

Teacher provides situation 

Students provide situation 

Teacher provides application 

Students provide application 



5. Skill 

a. Name the skiir(s) you will be teaching in this lesson. 



b. List the steps necessary to perform the skill in the sequence 
you will present them during the lesson. 
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!• List the materials that you and your students will use during 
the lesson. 

Materials to be used by the Materials to be used by the 

teacher: ' students: 



III. Identification and Sequencing of Ac^-ivlties 

i List the activities that you and your students will engage in 
during the lesson and indicate their sequence by numbering 
the activities in the order in which they will occur in the lesson. 

Teacher Activities: Student Activities: 
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INTERN 



An Adaptation of PLANNING DATA FORM 



SCHOOL 
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GRADE LEVEL 



CONCEPT 



Definition; 



Attributes : 



Examples: 



Non -Examples: 



Related Concepts; 



PRINCIPLE 



Statement of Causal Principal; 



Explication of the? Cause: 



Explication of the Effect: 



Application of the Causal Principle: 
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ACADEMIC RULE 



Statement of the Academic Rule: 



Description of Situations to which the Rule is Applicable: 



Provision for Practice of the Rule: 



VALUE KNOWLEDGE 



Statement of Value Question: 



Development of Criteria of Judgment: 



Organization of Facts to use in Answering the Value Question: 



Testing of the Value Judgment: 
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SKILL 



Name of the Skill; 



Steps Necessary to Perform the Skill in Sequence to be Presented in Lesson: 




Provision for Practice of the Skill: 
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TEACHER ACTIVITIES 



TEACHER MATERIALS 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



STUDEm- t4\TERIALS 



Ml 



PUPIL EVALUATION 



ERIC 
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FORMATIVE PLANNING INSTRUMENT 



Focus: A specific item of content and associated 
expected learner outcomes should be iden- 
tified. The teacher's responses, those 
made during the interview and on the 
Planning Data Form, should be considered 
in checking the indicators found on the 
right. 



Competency : 9 
Domain Indicator: 



1.1.1, 1.4.1 



Question #1 

What do you plan to teach in this 
period of instruction? 

Question #2 

What should the students know or be 
able to do as a result of instruc- 
tion over this content? 



4b 
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INDICATORS 



^related content is consistent with 
"adopted curriculum materials and 
state and district goals 



^expected learner outcome is 
"identified 



Focus; Responses to question #3 should reveal the 
rationale used by the teacher in selecting 
and evaluating the appropriateness of 
content to be taught. 

Competency: 8, 9 

Domain Indicator: 1.1. 3/ 1.5.2 



Question #3 

What factors were considered in se- 
lectlng content for this lesson? 



*If learner state is included in the 
response to this question, proceed to 
question #4; if it is not included, 
proceed to question #5. 
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INDICATORS 



learner state* 

relation of content to other con- 
tent in sequence or hierarchy of 
tasks 

curricul\ira guides or text mate- 
rials 

timeliness 



content coverage of standardized 
test (s) 

other (specify) 



Focus: The interviewer is seeking information to 
indicate that the teacher has specifi- 
cally considered learner entry state in 
deciding on the content to be taught, 
making use of appropriate diagnostic 
methods and available information. 

Competency: 7 

Domain Indicator: 1.5 .1 



Question #4 

How did you determine that students 
were ready for this lesson? 
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INDICATORS 



pre-test was given and results 
analyzed 

analysis of previous work (assign- 
ments, practice, homework) 

observation: learner performance, 
'attitude , interest 

on-going evaluation of learner 
"capability: general ability, 
exceptionalities , etc • 




Focus: Teacher decisions about pacing of con- 
tent should be described in the responses 
to this question. The teacher may 
indicate that he/she considered one or 
a combination of factors in deciding 
how much content would be covered in this 
period of instruction. 

Competency: 9 

Domain Indicator: 1.1.5, 1.5.2 



Question #5 

How did you decide how much of this 
content would be taught in this 
period of instruction? 
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INDICATORS 



learner state 



^long- or short-term time constraints 
(amount of time available or a 
date or deadline) 

organization of curriculum mate- 
rials (for example: "They have 
to have the post-test over these 
sounds before they start learning 
the next ones, so I am giving the 
test on Friday. That way we can 
start a new skill on Monday.") 

principle of learning (for example: 
"I don't want them to go on to 
the next part until I've had a 
chance to give them some feedback 
on what they've done, so I'm going 
to stop here an" evaluate their 
work to this point before I give 
them the next section.") 



Pocus: The teacher's ability to specify the 

relationship between the content to be 
taught in this lesson and that taught in 
previous or future lessons indicates an 
awareness of correct content sequence 
and, in some instances, the application of 
principles of learning <i.e,, remediation, 
extension, prerequisites, consolidation). 

Competency: 9, 6/19 
Domain Indicator: 1.1.4 



Question #6 

How is this content related to pre- 
vious and/or future lessons? 
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INDICATORS 



remediation 

extension 

practice 

prerequisite 

consolidation (review) 

enrichment^ 



non-related (content that is 
selected on the basis of timeliness 
such as that connected with an un- 
expected event may not be related 
to previous or future content but 
still may be appropriate) 

other (including not related/not 
appropriate) ^ 



Focus: The teacher* s responses to questions 

about Analysis of Content on the Planning 
Data Form (Section I) should indicate 
whether the analysis, of content that is 
made aaring planning supports effective 
treatment of concepts, principles, rules, 
and skills during instruction. 

Coiapetency; 9 

Doraain Indicator: 1«1«2 



Question #7 

What elements of content will be 
emphasized in the lesson?. 

(Any further questions you have about 
the teacher's analysis of content as 
it was reported on the Planning Data 
Form should be addressed at this point 
in the interview,) 
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INDICATORS 



concept analysis includes: 

formulation of definition 



^identification of examples/ 

non-examples 

^determination of related con- 
cepts 

principle/rule statement contains 
linking word(s) 

application of principle/rule is 
planned ^ 

correct sequence of steps for skill 
'teaching is identified 



Focus: Th8 teacher's response to this question 
will enable the interviewer to determine: 
(1) the extent to which the teacher has 
selected, reviewed, and evaluated availa- 
ble instructional materials; and (2) the 
degree to which the materials have been 
matched with student needs, content to be 
taught, and instructional activities. 

Competency: 10, 15 

Domain Indicator: 1.2.1, 1.2.2, 1.2.3, 1.4.2 



Question #8 

What materials are to be used for 
instruction and why were these se- 
lected?* 



*A list of materials should be found on 
the Planning Data Form which the teacher 
has completed prior to the interview. 



INDICATORS 



The teacher has considered the following 
criteria in selecting materials: 

approved for use in the school 



j)reviewed by teacher 



Judged to meet instructional 
"objective 

selected/adapted for regular/ 
"exceptional students in this class- 
room 

^chosen to provide a variety of 
"stimuli 

^chosen to provide alternative for 
""teaching and reteaching 

^ot her ( spe c i f y ) ^ 
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Focus: The answer to this question should allow 
the teacher to demonstrate awareness of 
the need for collecting/preparing, arrang- 
ing, and checking materials so that all 
is in readiness for instruction. 

Coinpetency: 15 

Domain Indicator: 1«2«4 



Question #9 

What preparation of materials is re- 
quired prior to the beginning of the 
lesson? 
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INDICATORS 



The teacher has: 

located textbooks r reference 

materials 

^assembled realia, films^ tapes^ 

games, flash cards, charts, etc. 

^arranged for any A-V materials to 

be available at the time needed 

^checked any equipment for opera- 
tional defects 

produced/obtained an adequate 

supply of any materials to be used 



Focus: The teacher's answer provides evidence 

that consideration has/has not been given 
to organization of teacher and student 
materials to insure optimum time-on-task 
and to lessen the chances for student 
disruptive behavior. 

Competency: 10 ^ 15 
Domain Indicator: 1.2.4 



Question #10 

What plans have you made for managing 
materials during instruction? 



INDICATORS 



The teacher can describe: 

^his/her system for distribution 

and collection of materials 

^routines for use of materials for 

independent activities (labs, 
checking stations # learning 
centers, etc.) 

order and placement of materials 

to be used by the teacher during 
instruction 
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Focus: The teacher's response to this question 
should help the interviewer determine if 
the allocation and utilization of in- 
structional time for academic tasks has 
been considered, and" if provision has been 
made for lesson development; practice, and 
review through these activities. 

Competency: 11 

Domain Indicator: 1.3.1, 1.3.3, 1.3.4, 1.3.5, 
1.4.2 



Question #11 

What activities will be included in 
this lesson and for what purpose?* 



*A list of activities, numbered by se-- 
quence, should be provided on the Planning 
Data Form. This information should be 
used to help determine which rf the 
indicators for questions #11 and #13 are 
evident in the teacher's planning prior 
to the interview. 
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INDICATORS 



student and teacher activities that 
comprise this lesson have been 
identified prior to instruction 

number of activities is reasonable/ 
feasible for time allocated 

activities have an academic focus 



lesson development activities 
focus on treatment of subject 
matter 

r 

practice activities are appropriate 
for content and expected learner 
outcome 

review activities are planned (be- 
ginning of lesson, topic summary, 
or end of lesson review) 
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Pocuss The teacher's response to question #11 
should provide evidence that activities 
have been organized to include such 
things as ways of involving students with 
content/ checking comprehension during 
instruction, and the management of assign- 
ments* 

Competency: 11, 13 
Domain Indicator: 1.3.3 



Question #12 

How will you conducv each of these 
activities? 



INDICATORS 



activities provide for active stu- 
"dent involvement with selected 
content (responding to questions, 
discussion, choral/independent 
practice, seatwork, homework) 

activities provide for checking 
"comprehension during lesson 
development 

^independent practice is to be 
"supervised and assisted 

jprovisions have been made for 
giving feedback to students during 
or after practice 
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Focus: The teacher's answer to this question 

should enable the interviewer to determine 
If the pattern of activities for the 
lesson supports an effective flow of con- 
tent and has potential for keeping stu- 
dents engaged throughout the instructional 
period. 

Competency; 11 

Domain Indicator: 1.3.2, 1.3.4 



Question #13 - 

What is the sequence of activities to 
be used in this lesson?* 



♦The Planning Data Form should provide a 
list of activities numbered in order of 
intended use. 
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INDICATORS 



^sequence of activities permits in- 
struction to move from one phase 
to another in a logical manner 
(for example: lesson development- 
review-practice; review-lesson 
development-practice) 

sequence of activities maintains an 
academic focus throughout the 
lesson 
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Focus: The teacher's response to this question 
should indicate whether the teacher has/ 
has not selected a suitable format for 
each instructional activity and made 
provisions essential to the management 
of instruction for multiple grcoips where 
needed. 

Competency: 15, 17 
Domain Indicator: 1.3.6 



Question #14 

How will the class be organized for 
ins^ Tuctional activities? 



Focus: The answer to this question will indicate 
whether or not the teacher has identified 
criteria for acceptable performance and 
some way(s) of formal or informal assess- 
ment of student's attainment of the de- 
sired level oL performance. 

Competency: 14 

Domain Indicator: 1,5 ,3 



Question #15 

How will ^ou determine that the in- 
tended learning has taken place? 



INDICATORS 



class organization fits selected 
"activity 

organization nrovides opportunity 
for academic engagement of all stu- 
dents throughout the instructional 
period 



r 



tes^ 



culminating activity (product/ 
performance) ^ 

demonstration 



application or extension of knowledge 
or skill . 
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In the planning cmference, the college supervisor established with 
the intern the details for the observation and analyzed the intern's 
plans for teaching. Decisions were mde concerning the focus of the 
observation and the fontative instrument to be used for data-gathering. 
Tto provide further direction to the college supervisor in planning for 
observation, it is helpful to examine the three ^)proaches to dbservar 
tion as identified by Goldhamner, Anderson, and Krajewski (1980): 



Hie first is either totally teacher-initiated and 
drawn from teacher perceptions of vJiat to look for, 
or supervisor-initiated, making the teacher awcure 
of the numerous possible options for observation 
and then jointly select one or severed that appear 
to meet exis'dLng teacher concerns most effectively. 
The second approach is for the supervisor to link 
his or her perceptions of the teacher's concern 
to knc^ research and recaurend a specific data 
collection focus or approach that seems best suited 
for resolving teacher concerns. The third approach, 
vrtiich is quite different fron the first two, is pre- 
determined in cases ^ tiere a teacher is attarpting 
to perform skillfully a particular model of teach- 
ing, (p. 76) 



In the first approach, the intern, directing teacher, and college 
supervisor reach consensus on the focus for the observation. In the 
second approach, the college supervisor considers the intern's ccaicems 
and uses related research to determine the approach for the observation. 
Ihe third approach provides an opportunity for the intern to demonstrate 
a specific model of teaching, as questioning, inductive, etc. 

In considering v^ich approach to use, the college supervisor may be 
guided by concerns or issues vAiich the intern has identified for ex- 
amination. The directing teacher may have valuable suggestions as to 
the focus for the observaticxi. If the intern is able to have input 
into v*at data is to be collected, he/phe is more likely to perceive 
the observation as a means of professional growth, and not primarily as 
a means of evaluation. It vould appear that it is iiiportant for the 
college frupervisor to consider intern needs and to apply relevant 
research to analyze specific teaching behaviors. Observation that is 
research- based emphasizes the aspects of teaching which have been 
identified as having an iirpact on the learning process. 



Observation Systems 

In considering observation systems, Cogan (1973) concluded that there 
were more instrinents available to measure verbal behavior in the in- 
structional setting than nonverbal. While this trend may, somewhat, 
be true today, current supervisors are designing their own methodologies 
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and instruments, some of v*iich do include nonverbal behavior • Gold- 
hammer, Anderson and Krajewski (1980) indicate that current methods 
for data collecticn fall into categories such as "teacher-pupil 
interaction, classrocm climate, talk flow, verbal analysis, use of 
space, skill maintenance, nonverbal ccmnunication, positive and neg- 
ative stroking, levels of questioning, body language, and group roles, 
tasks, and responsibilities." (p, 74) 

Benjamin Bloom (1976) identified four variables vMch affect the quality 
of instruction: cues and directive, reinforcement, participation, and 
correctives and feedback, Karolyn Snyder (1978) has used these four 
variables as the basis for a training program for principals and super- 
visors in clinical supervision. The supervisors view videotapes of 
each of the variables singly. The next phase' is for the supervisors 
to look at teaching segments in order to observe all four of the 
variables as they occur in the lesson. They, then, identify patterns 
in the ways the teachers use the variables. According to Bloom (1976) , 
in effective learning situations, the four variables occur in sequence: 
cues and directives, reinforcement, participation, correctives and 
feedback. 

For the college oipervisor, it is helpful to be aware of the data 
vMch can be collected in areas within the four varic±>les identified 
by Blocm. Goldhamnner, Anderson, and Krajewski (1980) suggest the 
following areas for data collection during observations: 
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CXies and Directives 
ClassroOTi managanent procedures 
Social-emotional climate 
Body language 

Relationship of program objectives t ^ 

learning activities 
Student response to cues 
Use of space 

Reinforcement 
Motivation strategies 
Cn-task/off-task behaviors 
Skill maintenance 
Repetition of learning tasks 
Verbal reinforcements 
Environmental reinforcements 
Student response to reinforcement pro- 
cedures 

Participation 

Teacher-student interaction 

Student-student interaction 

Levels of thinking tasks 

Nature of individual tasks 

Nature of groups tasks (large and small) 

Peer leamiiAg tasks 

Wait time 

Oaestioning techniques 

Student participation in planning 

Group roles, tasks, and responsibilities 
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Correctives and feedback 55 
Selection of program materials 
Feedback content 
Feedback procedures 
Kinds of correctives 

Relationship between a learning behavior and 

feedback 
Use of teaching team resources 
(pp. 75-76) 



A:;heson and Gall (1980) have examined the research of David Ryan (1960) , 
Ned A. Flanders (1970) , and Rosenshine and Furst (1971) to deterndne 
general characteristics of effective teachers^. Ihese characteristics 
are observable and can serve as criteria for measuring intern competency. 



Observable Indicators of Effective Classroon Teaching 

Ryan^s Factors 

Teacher is warm and understanding versus 
cold and aloof. 

Teacher is organized and businesslike versus 
unplanned and slipshod. 
Teacher is stimulating and imaginative 
versus dull and routine. 



Flander^s Indicators of Indirect Teaching Style 

1. Teacher asks questions. 

Teacher accepts students' feelings. 

3. Teacher acknowledges students' ideas. 

4. Teacher praises and encourages students • 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Rosenshine and Furst 's Correlates 

1. Teacher is enthusiastic. 

2. Teacher is businesslike and task-oriented. 

3. Teacher is clear vAien presenting instruc- 
tional content. 

4. Teacher uses a variety of instructicaial 
materials and procedures. 

5. Teacher provides opportunities for stu- 
dents to learn the instructional content, 
(p. 27) 
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The fonrative instruments developed in conjunction v/ith the Florida 
Performance Measurenieixt System are used to observe teachers in five 
domains: 

Domain 2.0 Management of Student Conduct 

Dcmain 3.0 Instructional Organization and Development 

Datain 4.0 Presentation of Subject Matter 

Domain 5.0 Oonmunication : Verbal c.nd Nonverbal 

Domain 6.0 Testing: Student Preparation, Administration 
Feedback 

A Sunmative Instrument in the Florida Performance Ifeasuren^t System 
provides data concerning all of the above domains. This instrument is 
used in the initial observation of the beginning teacher as a diagnostic 
measure and is followed by observations using the formative instruments 
v^*lich focus on a specific area of concern. The Sunmative Instrument is 
also used during the final observation of the beginning teacher. 

While the Florida Performance Measurement System is research-based, it 
should be noted that the research does not deal with interns or specif- 
ically with "beginning" teachers and reports research pertaining to pxxpil 
achievement. For these reasons, college supervisors who use the FPMS 
instruments must be realistic in their expectations that interns will be 
able to perform as experienced teachers. However, research-based obser- 
vation "mates sense because it no • only gives teachers important messages 
about v*at mates a difference, but also tends to maximize the effective- 
ness of sijpervisory observations and to result in behavior reinforcements, 
modifications, and alterations that may have significant inpact on the 
learning process itself." (Goldhamner, Anderson, Krajewski, p. 74) For 
this reason, the instruments of the Florida Performance Jfeasurement Sys- 
tem may have value in assisting the college sipervisor with sharing rele- 
vant research v/ith the intern. Copies of these instruments are included 
in the Intern I4odule. 

As discussed in the section of this Itesource Manual labeled "Planning 
Conference", the col ege si^^ervisor will most likely structure the ini- 
tial observation to gather general knowledge about the intern's behavior 
in the instructional setting. (SDservations to follow will most litely 
focus on specific aspects of teacher behavior. Formative instruments, 
with brie-F descriptions* and directions, are included in a later section 
of this Manual. 
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Recording of Data 



An essential aspect of observation is to dctGmine a neans for re- 
cording data collected. The college siroer^sor must determine the 
most effective and efficient means for making a record of what has 
been observed in order to provide feedback to the intern and to main- 
tain a record of the intern's progress in the internship e^q^erience. 
Ihe use of the formative instruments included in this Resource Manu- 
al ob\7iously requires the use of hand recording. Such recording may 
tate the form of check marks, short descriptive phrases, or a written 
narrative. Other possible ways to record data in observations include 
audiotaping or videot^ing the intern. The examination of represent- 
ative sanples of the intern's work related to^ observation is helpful. 
For example, the intern should provide the college supervisor with a 
copy of the written lesson plan and all handouts, tests, etc. to be 
used in the teaching episode. 

VJhen formative instruments or modes of recording are used during the 
scheduled observations, data need to be collected which serve to help 
verify the intern's: 

1. demonstration of the objectives as identified 
in the Intern Tfodule, 

2. demonstration of tne 24 Generic Corrpetencies, 

3. professional grcwth during internship as indicated 
by a reinforcement and enhancement of existing 
strengths and progress toward remediation of weak- 
nesses, 

4. oonpletion of the internship experience, with a 
minimum level of coirpetence to be indicated in 
the sutmative evaluation of the internship. 

As the interns are observed, and data collected and shared with than by 
the college supervisor, the interns remain aware of their progress in 
the internship e:5)erienoe. The Intern Professional Development Plan, 
described in the section of this Resource Manual labeled "Fdrmative 
Analysis", is developed and refined as the college supervisor system- 
atically observes the intern's changing behavior. 

In sunrnary, there are several basic assunptions regarding observations 
of interns vrfiich are significant: 

1. While objectivity is a goal, it is inpossible for any 
observer to be totally objective as each brings his/her 
ovn experiences, expectations, biases, and feelings to 
the situation. 

2. The presence of any observer in a class changes the cli- 
mate of the instructional setting, particularly in terms 
of pupil behavior. 
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3. Many interns are less effective in their instruction 
v4ien they are being observed, particularly by someone 
vAio is in em evaluator position. 

4. No single observation provides sufficient data on 
which to base major decisions or conclusions concerning 
an intern's performance. 

5. Observation, as an analytical process, is vary corplex 
and requires considerable skill. 
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ANALYSIS OF DATA 
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Following the observation of the intern, the college supervisor prepares 
for the supervisory post-conference. This preparation involves the 
analysis of the data collected during the observation of the intern and 
the development of a strategy for the supervisory post-conference with 
the intern and directing teacher. 

According to Goldhammer , Anderson, and Krajewski (1980), there are 
several advantages and disadvantages to scheduling the post-conference 
directly following the observation. If the conference occurs immediately 
after the teaching, the data are fresh for the supervisor; however, feelings 
of the intern may be acute. For this reason, it is advantageous to delay 
the cr^ference for a short time. A second reason for delaying an 
immeaxc-.ce conference is to allow the college supervisor time to examine 
the data from the observation, to begin making interpretations, and to 
develop a strategy for the supervisory post-conference. 

The purpose of the data analysis is to determine ways in which the intern 
needs to change his/her teaching behavior to facilitate the learning 
process. Goldhammer, Anderson, and Krajewski (1^80) report that the 
analysis of the data from the observation may take the form of: 
(1) the simple inventory, (2) critical incidents, or (3) recurrent 
patterns. The simple inventory is a list of the events observed by the 
college supervisor in the teaching episode. The events are recorded and 
analyzed in terms of what effects they have on the teaching process. 
This supervision is called ''descriptive and unanalytic" by Goldhammer, 
Anderson, and Krajewski. 

The second kind of analysis examines critical incidents which the college 
supervisor observed. The supervisor focuses primarily on what he/she sees 
as the primary turning points or critical events in the teaching episode 
rather than dealing with less important details. The disadvantage of 
this approach is that critical incidents may be analyzed with the intern's 
not understanding why they became critical or seeing them only as separate 
incidents. 

According to Goldhammer, Anderson, .d Krajewski, the identification of 
recurrent patterns is the most complex level of supervisory analysis. 
Patterns may be identified in what is being taught, in the act of teaching 
itself, and in the ways pupils respond. It is essential to bring the 
patterns to the attention of the intern while suggesting alternatives 
in order for the intern to understand what changes in teaching behavior 
are needed. The focus is on the constructive analysis of instructional 
issues, not on the personality of the intern. Emphasis is on the re- 
inforcement of patterns which are effective rather than on criticism of 
ineffective patterns. 
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This analysis of teaching patterns is based on two assumptions. The 
first assumption is that patterns do exist in teaching- --that what the 
teacher says and does shows recurring patterns. If teaching does show 
evidence of consistency, it can be observed and analyzed* A second 
assumption is the belief that certain teaching behavior is subject to 
change by the teacher. This assumption is basic to the concept of 
clinical supervision. 

Since the college supervic^r is most likely to be familiar with 
observations which take the fui'm of the simple inventory or critical 
incidents, this manual will focus on the use of recurrent patterns as 
a means of analyzing teaching behavior by the intern. Following the 
observation, the college supervisor analyzes the data collected to 
sort it into patterns of teaching behavior. These teaching patterns 
are identiiied by the general category or categories into which they 
fit. Finally, appropriate research findings are applied, for it is im- 
portant to focus on those teaching behaviors which research indicates 
are related to pupil learning. 

An example might be an observation in which the college supervisor 
collects data concerning questions asked by the intern. 

Data = Teacher Questions 

The college supervisor detects a pattern in the questioning by noting 
that the intern asks multiple questions: two or more questions asked 
.s one. 

Pattern = Multiple Questions 

The college supewisor applies the following research fiiidig to the 
pattern: Student achievement is positively related to teacher questions 
which are stated singly, without rephrasing or giving additional 
information. (Wright and Nuthall, 1970) 

Application of Research = Multiple Questions 

The model on the following page describes the Analysis Cycle. 




POST OBSERVATICN ANALYSIS CYCLE 
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In an incidence where the college supervisor observes several patterns 
of teaching behavior, a decision must be made as to which pattern or 
patterns to discuss. Goldhammer, Anderson, and Krajewski (1980) suggest 
the following criteria for determining which teaching pattern (s) to"" 
discuss with the intern. 

1. Teaching patterns and related issuer 
should be salient. 

2. Teaching patterns should be few in 
number . 

3. Teaching patterns should be intellectually 
and emotionally accessible to the intern 
for analysis and treatment, (p. 96) 

Goldhammer, Anderson, and Krajewski (1980) explain why each of these 
three criteria is important as a basis for the selection of teaching 
patterns to discuss with the intern. 

Reasons for Saliency 

It is important to select saliency issues because they: 

1. will have the greatest effects upon the 
pupils* learning, 

2. will be perceived by the intern as 
important to his/her teaching 
effectiveness. 

3. will be easier to establish the 
significance of "ancillary patterns'' 
by referring to salient patterns. 
(Prominent patterns of teaching cp.i more 
readily serve as organizing principles for 
the data than lesser elements.) 

4. will be more easily recognized by the 
intern than superficial patterns, (p. 96) 

Reasons for Fewness 

The reason for selecting a few patterns, rather than many, is based upon 
the assumptions that: 

time available for conference is limited, 
2. intern has finite patience and capacity 
for assimilating ideas (pp. 96-97) 

Reasons for Treatability 

Treatability is important as a criterion for selecting teaching patterns. 
The concept of treatability allows the college supervisor to: 

1. make most effective and efficient use of 
supervisory time, 

2. deal with behaviors the intern perceives as 
treatable in order to give intern more 
confidence in the supervisory process, (p. 97) 
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Thus, the college supervisor uses saliency, fewness, and treatability as 
criteria for the selection of teaching patterns to diocuss in the super- 
visory post-conference 

Criteria for Saliency 

How does the college supervisor determine which of the teaching patterns 
observed are salier .? Goldhammer, Anderson, and Kraiewski (1980) suggest 
the following criteria for saliency: 

1. Their frequency and abundance in the data. 
The existence of demonstrable effects 
upon the students. 

3. Their theoretical significance. 

4. Thei*^ structural importance in the lesson. 

5. Their comonality among teachers. 

6. Their known or predictable significance 
in teachers' already existing pro- 
fessional frame of reference, (p. 100) 

The third criterion for determining which teaching patterns to discuss 
with the intern is the concept of treatability of intellectual and 
emotional acce.ssibility. Goldhammer, Anderson, and Krajewski (1980) 
point out the .ssues which make this criterion complex. They state 
that it is important to understand the emotional significance of 
supervisory behavior for the intern. In this regard, college supervisors 
need to avoid overwhelming interns with complex displays of data or 
complicated analysis. On the other hand, supervisors must avoid 
dealing too indirectly with issues. 

It is iriportant for the college supervisor to determine the ^'emotional 
loading'' that certain issues may have for the intern and to consider 
this factor in deciding which teaching patterns to address in the 
supervisory post-conference. To determine the extent of ''emotional 
loading" related to an issue, GoJdhammer, Anderson, and Krajewski 
state that the college supervisor needs to: 

1. read internal and external signals of 
anxiety from the intern, 

2. determine the intensity of the intern's 
anxiety, and 

3. recognize common patterns of defensive 
behavior, (p. 101) 

If the college supervisor detects considerable anxiety in the intern, 
' -^/she needs to alter strategies and be sensitive to the emotional 
:ate of the intern. 

In c sidering which teaching patterns are likely to be treatable, the 
colle .e supervisor must consider the intellectual capacity of the intern. 
The college supervisor analyzes the complexity of the teaching pattern, 
considers his/her pexceptions of the intern, and decides whether a dis- 
cussion of the teaching pattern is likely to be within the conceptual 
framework of the in\:ern. Goldhammer, Anderson, and Krajewski, (1980) 
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point out that the intern's emotional involvement with the issue will 
impact his/her ability to deal with it conceptually. 

In determining the accessibility of a specific teaching pattern for 
treatability, the college supervisor will recall previous experiences 
with the intern and experiences with other interns. Other considerations 
which Goldhammer Anderson, and Krajewski suggest that the college 
supervisor analyze are: 



1* whether an issue is likely to be so 

threatening that the intern will become 
too anxious to work effectively and will 
spend time in defensive behavior instead 
of analysis of teaching, 

2. sensitivity to the intern's overall 
psychological condition, 

3. extent to which the teaching pattern is 
likely to appear to be technical or 
personal in the intern's frame of 
reference, (pp. 109-111) 

Finally, Goldhammer, Anderson, and Krajewski (1980) remind the supervisor 
to consider on 's own motives for selecting or rejecting a teaching 
pattern to uncover biases. A simple rule is to deal with those 
issues the intern wants to, and to avoid those the intern wants to avoid. 
This consideratit i is based upon the assumption that persons will 
change only when they perceive the need to change and are likely to 
resist any data which suggests changes to which they are not open. 

Criteria for Fewness 



In dealing with fewness as a criterion, Goldhammer, Anderson, and Krajewski 
(1980) discuss seven criteria, some of which have previously been examined 
with the concepts of saliency and accessibility. The criteria for 
fewness are: 



1. Principle of Data 

2. Principle of Subsumption 

3. Principle of Sameness of Difference 

4. Principle of Loading 

5. Principle of Time 

6. Principle of Energy 

7. Principle of Sequence 
(p. 112) 

Principle of Data 

If the supervisor has clearer and more abundant data to document some 
patterns more than others, those patterns may be selected by treatment. 
This is assuming all other things are equal. (Goldhammer, Anderson, 
and Krajewski, 1980) 
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Principle of Subsunrption 
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The college supervisor may select patterns that subsume other patterns. 
In the example previously used, ti*3 college supervisor selects 
"Questions'* as Class I pattern. T\ye Class II pattern, ''Multiple Questions'' 
represents a behavioral component of the Class I pattern. The Class I 
pattern subsumes the Class II pattern. When the supervisor's strategy 
is to build from small pieces to the whole, the process is reversed. 
The intem may be more likexy to accept small, specific elements of his/ 
her teaching rather than larger characteristics. It might be less over- 
whelming or threatening to examine small part^ than the large ones and 
it might seem more manageable to the intern to work on the smaller 
teaching patterns. (Goldhammer, Anderson, Krajewski, 1980) 

Principle of Sameness or Difference 

The principle of sameness, as described by Go''dhammer, Anderson, and 
Krajewski (1980), refers to the selection of patterns which relate to 
some common category of teaching. This enables the supervisor to focus 
on somo single facet of the intern's behavior. The principle of difference 
refers to the supervisor's selection of patterns from different categories. 
If the supervisor wishes to expand the base of discussion or prevent an 
overemphasis in any one category, the principle of difference is helpful. 

Principle of Loadin g 

The college supe-* /isor may select or reject certain patterns because of 
their possible emotional impact or in spite of it. IVhile it is usually 
best to avoid dealing with issues which are ''ikely to make the intern 
very anxious, the supervisor might purposely attempt to jolt the intem 
into dealing with a certain pattern. This might be particularly helpful 
if the intem is on the verge of making progress with this particular 
teaching pat<:em. However, if the principle of loading is likely to 
interfere wit/ the intem 's progress, it is best t' avoid it. The 
college supervisor must determine when the principle of loading will 
benefit the intem and when it will be detrimental. (Goldhammer^ Anderson, 
and Krajewski, 1980) 

The principle of loading is related to the principle of fewness. The 
principle of fewness will not be effective if each of the "few" patterns 
selected for discussion is emotionally laden for the intern. The college 
supervisor should not expect the intem to deal with too many emotionally 
significant teaching behaviors in a single supervisory post-conference, 
according to Goldhammer, Anderson, and Krajewski. (1980) 

Principle of Time 

The supervisor must determine how much time is needed to consider specific 
patterns in the conference. Goldhammer, Anderson, and Krajewski (1980) 
suggest seven factors to consider in deciding how much time is needed 
to deal with identified teaching patterns: 
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whether or not the intern has expressed 
a positive or negative motive to deal 
with a particular pattern, 
how fluent the college supervisor feels 
in his/her ability to deal with the pattern, 
how fluently the intern is likely to 
address it, 

how logically or emotionally complex 
or simple the pattern seems to be, 
how sharply or distractedly the intern 
happens to be functioning at the moment, 
how rewarding or innocuous or threatening 
the pattern may prove to be, and 
how many data will be required to 
illustrate the pattern in question, 
(p. 114) 

Principle of Energy 

Some issues require more mental energy than do others. Goldhammer, 
Anderson, and Krajewski (1980) state that the amount of mental energy 
required to discuss specific issues depends upon their logical complexity, 
emotional loading, and clarity cf data. The authors suggest that the 
supervisor plan the conference to avoid the intern's becoming exhausted 
or fatigued. 




Principle of Sequence 



Whether or not the purposes of fewness are achieved is affected by the 
order in which patterns are sequenced so that logical transitions can be 
made from one to the next. This will create a jervisory post-conference 
that is less exhausting and requires less time. Such sequencing also 
increases the chances that the goal of fewness is achieved. One means 
of transition is to move from weak teaching patterns to strong ones. 
Regardless of how the college supervisor chooses to sequence the issues- - 
randomlv or with some organization---, he/she needs to communicate the 
rationale for the sequence to the intern. (Goldhammer, Anderson, and 
Krajewski, 1980) 




2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



The final task of the "Analysis of Data*' phase is to plan the strategy 
for the supervisory post-conference. Goldhammer, Anderson, and Krajewski, 
(1980) suggest the following questions to use in preparing for the super- 
visory post-conference: 

1. Should we undertake a full or partial 
analysis of the data? 

2. In what order should the issues of this 
conference be examined? 

3. Should we deal primarily with strengths 
or weaknesses in the teaching; to what 
degree, if any, should "pluses" and "minuses" 
be balanced? 
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4. Are there specific junctures at which 
we should test teacher's comprehension 
by engaging in role playing or by 
asking teacher to paraphrase a line 

of reasoning we have presented? 

5. Under what circumstances should we be 
ready to abandon our own analysis of 
this lesson in favor of other approaches? 

6. What balance should exist between con- 
siderations of the past (analysis) , the 
present (supervisory processes), and the 
future (planning future lessons)? - 

7. What method of recording, if any, should 
be employed for this conference? 

8. Should teacher be given carte blanche 
for structuring this conference; should 
he or she be offered specific options; 
should we hold him or her to the 
analysis we have prepared? 

9. What quantity of data should we present 

to document the patterns we have selected? 

10. Should our "contract" be reviewed at the 
outset; what changes, if any, should be 
made in our contract? 

11. At what point should the conference end? 
(pp. 128-139) 
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SrjPERVISORY POST-CCKFERENCE 



The oollecjsi su^^ervisor has rnet with the intern in a planning confer- 
ence , has observed the intern in a teaching ^isoc^e, and has collected 
data. The data have been analyzed and the college supervisor has de- 
cided what to share with the intern in the supervisory post-oonfer- 
ence. 

Definition 

According to Beeb, Low, and Waterrten (1969) , a supervisory conference 
is an individualized teaching situation and, as such, creates a labora- 
tory where teaching behaviors can be analyzed. The authors state that 
to proTDte this end, certain conditions must be present. 



1. a desire for change on the part of 
thie student teacher, 

2. a clinate of support for the student 
teacher, 

3. a group of concepts vMch objectively 
describe and record what occurs in the 
classroon r ^d which can be used by the 
student tea^^her and supervisor for 
feedback, (page 8) 



The purpose of the si:pervisory poat-oonference is to inprove the in- 
tern's instruction. To achieve this end, the college supervisor shares 
with the intern and cooperating teacher the analysis of the data collect- 
ed in the observation. The focus is on constructive analysis and the 
reinforcenent of effective patterns rather than on the criticism of in- 
effective patterns. Vfeller (1971) states tJiat "the supervisory focus is 
on vdiat and how teachers teach; its nain objective is to inprove instruc- 
tion, not change the teacher's personeLLity." (page 19) 

According to Goldhanmer, Anderson, and Krajewski (1980) , t'le supervi- 
sory post-conference has amDng its purposes, the following: 



1. provision of lesson feedback for iirproving 
future teaching, 

2. provision of adult rewards and satisfactions, 

3. definition and authentication of issues in 
teaching, 

4. provision of didactic help. 




Purpose 
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5, provision of training in techniq^jes of 
t3acher self-irrprovement, 

6. devel(^3iTient of inceritives for profession- 
al self analysis, (p. 142) 

The effectiveness of this supervisory post-oonference depencJo upon the 
quality of the planning conference between the college sijpervisor and 
intern. If the goals of the observation were jointly determined, the 
intern is more likely to be accepting of the college supervisor's analy- 
sis of the observation. It is also irrportant for the college supervisor 
to prepare adequately for the supervisory post-conference and to ensure 
that the intern understands the purpose fyr the conference. 

General Guidelines 

Pauline Hilliard and Charles Durrance (1968) have developed general 
guidelines for conducting effective conferences: 

The setting of the conference should be in a place 
v\^ere a minintum of interruption will occur. 

The place of the conference and the tir:^ allot- 
inent should be planned in advance. 

Relationships among those invol^^ed should encour- 
age a free flow of ideas that will foster in the 
student teacher a spirit of inquiry, making him 
thoughtful about his vork in the light of principles. 

Analysis of the student teacher's perforrrance 
should be constructive, with eiiphasis upon his 
strengths. 

Analysis of th^ student teacher's performance 
should be kept pmblem-centered. 

Ihe conference should contribute to the ability 
of the student teacher to becOTie increasingly self- 
directive. 

Those involved in the conference should accept the 
responsibility for bringing to the conference pertin- 
ent data and materials on the topics to be discussed, 
(p. 16) 

Acheson and Gall (].980) describe the techniques essential to a clinical 
supervision feedback conference. They suggest the following behaviors 
for the supervisor: 

Provide the teacher with feedback using objective 
observational data. 
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Elicit the teacher's inferences, opinions, and 
feelings about the observational data. 

Encourage the teacher to consider alternative 
lesson objectives, methods, reasons. 

Provide the teacher with ojxx^rtunities for 
practice and ccnparison. (pp. 67-68) 

The authors further provide the "ideal fom" for the feedback con- 
ference: 

1. Tl- ^ 'bserver displays the data recorded during 
t ^servaticMi. This is done without evalua- 
tive oocnnents. 

2 . The teacher analyzes vtiat was happening during 
the lesson as evidenced by the data. The super- 
visor s.iitplv halps to clarify \A)at behaviors the 
recorded data represent. 

3. Hie teacher, with the help of the supervisor, 
interprets the behaviors of teacher and stj- 
dpjits as represented by the observational data. 
At this stage the teacher becomes more evaluative 
because causes and consequences must be discussed 
cis desirable or irKiesirable. 

4. The tec Cher, with assistance {sometimes guidance) 
fron the supervisor, decides on alterrative 
approaches for the future, to attend to dis- 
satisfactions with the observed teaching or to 
ertphasize those aspects that were satisfying. 

5. The supervisor reinforces the teacher's an- 
nouTiced intentions for change vAien the super- 
visor agrees with them or helps the teacher 
'Todify the intentions if there ir seme dis- 
agreement, (p. 63) 
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Beeb, Low and Watennan (1969) have described three principles v*iich 
they consider essential for effective conferences: 

1. Thoughtful preparation makes conferences 
productive. 

2. Good human relations are essential to 
good conferences. 

3. Effective conferences end v/ith definite 
plans for action, (p. 21) 

Five guidelines for a successful conference, applicable for the super- 
visory post-oonference, were developed by Wilburn (1983) for the Journal 
of Biployment Counseling . These guidelines are: use of persuasive data, 
management of the conference climate, use of praise, developnent of al- 
ternatives, closing of the conference. 



GuidelLie 1: Use of Persuasive Data 

College supervisors should avoid giving judqme^^-s or evaluations in the 
conference. According to Wilbum, research suc_ ists that individuals 
"benefit mDSt fron being guided to think critically about their own per- 
formance and analyzing it.*' (p. 83) The college supervisor shares the 
data collected with the intern without making value judgmsnts. 

Guideline 2: Management of the Conference Climate 

Wilburn points out that the leader of a conference must assume both a 
proactive and reactive role. In the proactive role, the conference leader 
states concerns descriptively. Martin, Hiebert, and Marx (19P1) point out 
that it is a difficult task to remain descriptive in feedback rather than 
evaluative as there is a tendency to pontificate, interrupt, ignore, and 
preach. Kindsvatter and Wilden (1981) describe the reactive role of the 
conference leader as asking clarifying questions, paraphrasing ideas, 
answering questions with specific information, and using the individual's 
ideas. 

Guideline 3: Use of Praise 

It is an accepted notion that individuals respond more effectively to 
positive statements than to negative. Bobele and Buchanan (1976) report 
that v4ien an individual job performance is praised, anxi.ety is reduced; 
existing positive behaviors are reinforced, and the focus of the conver- 
sation shifts fron the person to the job performance act. In focusing 
on the intern's behavior in a positive way, the college supervisor en- 
courages a professional change in a si5)portive, rather than critical, 
manner. 
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Guideline 4: Development of Alternatives 
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Wilbum states that beginning statements with "if I were you" are direc- 
tive and shoul I be avoided. This 'is not to inply that all direct state- 
ments are ineffective; ra+-her, the conference leader needs to offer a 
mixture of both direct and indirect information that allows the individual 
to select from among alternative behaviors. 

Guideline 5: Closing of the Conference 

According to Wilbum, the closing of the conference should include a dis- 
cussion of whe.t is to happen next. He states that the conference should 
end with a clear uiderstanding of: 

(a) the magnitude or seriousness of the issues 
discussed in the conference, 

(b) agreement on the behavior changes the in- 
dividual will make, 

(a) vto will do v*iat as a result of the con- 
ference, 

(d) v^4len, if at all, will the next conference 
be held? (p. 85) 

An effective way to close the conference, according to Wilbum, is to 
sumniarize the event using the traditional public speaking model. 

1. Review v*iy the conference was held. 

2. Summarize the development of tne 
conference. 

3. Identify what was decided as it relates 
back to the "v*iys" reviewed in No. 1. 
(p. 86) 

Role of the College Svpervisor in Climate Building 

In examining the purposes of the supervisory post-conference, it is 
clear that the role of the college supervisor is that of a facilitator 
and a helper. Goldhamnter, Anderson, and Krajewski (1980) state that "not 
only good planning, but a strong ooninitment to the helping (as contrasted 
with the evaluating ) role of sxjpervisors can help Si^^ervisors to succeed." 
(p. 156) Ihe authors further describe the role of the Supervisor: 

Behaving as any good teacher should, Sijqpervisor 
seeks in the conference to respond to Teacher's 
apparent morale and state of mind, to recognize 
and deal with signs of confusion or misunder- 
standing, to offer as much reinforcement as is 
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appropriate and possible, to provide data that 
bear upon tiie questions and concerns of Iteacher, 
to keep the conference discussion within bound- 
aries that make sense at the noneint for the 
Teacher and (perhaps above all) to nurture and 
encourage Teacher's cwn capacity for profession- 
al self-analysis and self-supervision, (p. 156) 

The counseling role of the college si:5)ervisor is recognized by Mosher 
and Purpel (1972) • They point out that in student teaching, students 
must learn how to change behaviors, teaching skills, and classroon nan- 
aganent techniques. Ihey suggest that learning' to teach requires that 
the student changes what he/she is. The student must examine personal 
philosophy to determine motives and needs. Mosher and Purpel suggest 
that the use of a counseling framework in the supervision of the stu- 
dent teacher is helpful for the following reasons: 

1. As Shaplin (1961) points out, the objectives 
and procedures of supervision resemble in 
many ways the process of psychotherapy, al- 
though t^ath Jess intent to change th'^^ basic 

personality of the student teacher 

examination of the appropriateness (of the 
tea'^'Ter's) reactions and defenses, the in- 
quiry into why things are this way, the 
achievement of emotional insight, and the 
search for new adaptive behavior congenial 
to the emotioncil grcwth that takes place" 
(p. 35) is as cogent an argument for coun- 
seling student teachers as it is for their 
supervision. 

2. The student teachei brings the intellectual 
and emotional stress vMch can be caused by 
practice teadiing to his sipervisory confer- 
ences. 

3. The view in teacher education that self-eval- 
uation is iirpojrtant to professional growth 
WDuld tend to orient supervision toward 
oo\:inseling. 

4. The importance of self-knowledge ~ as dis- 
tinguished from self -evaluation of profes- 
sional behavior — to the student teacher has 
considerable sipport in the literature. 

5. It might seem logical to suppose that the 
effectiveness of the student tpacher will 
vary, in an iitportant part, with the degree 
to vdiich this function is both inaividual- 
ized and intensive, (pp. 122-133) 
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Carl Rogers (1962) has indicated that the client-centered approach in 
counseling is pertinent to the training of teachers and their siper^/ision. 

I have worked with troubled college students , 
with adults in difficulty, with "normal" ind 
viduals....! have endeavored to make use of me 
learnings f ran my therapeutic experience in my 
interactions with classes and seminars, in the 
training of teachers. ... in the clinical super- 
vision of psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
guidance vorkers I have come to the con- 
clusion that caie learning vMch applies to 
all of these e^q^eriences is that it is the 
quality of the personal relationship vMch 
matters most. .. .which determines the extent 
to v^ch this is an experience vMch re- 
leases or promotes develops developnent or growth. 
I believe the quality of my encounter is 
more inportant in the long run than is my 
scholarly knowledge, my professional train- 
ing, my counseling orientation, the tech- 
niques I use in the interview, (p. 416) 

Mosher and Purpel propose the theory of ego-counseling as the most ap- 
propriate for the si:pervisor to use in working with student teachers . 
They state that "ego-counseling is concerned with intellectual anal- 
ysis - with the individual's thinking. It focuses on the personal con- 
diti on of the individual by reasoning about and revising personal (ra- 
ther than abstract) reality problems, plans and actions." (p. 126) Ac- 
cording to Mosher and Purpel, ego-counseling tends to focus on: 

1. Careful appraisal by the individual of 
himself (as he is and as be would like 
to be) in his situation. 

2. The relation of the individual's present 
actions to the realization of his objec- 
tives - that is, the connection between 
the means and ends. 

3. The consideration of obstacles, both 
personal and situational, to such aims. 

4. The development of revised ways of 
thinking about, and acting in, he 
situation of being a teacher, (pp. 126-127) 

l£wis and MLel (1972) state that the supervisor must respond as a human 
being Ihey eit^iasize that it is iitportant for the supervisor to ex- 
press oonpassion - deep feeling combined with the urge to help - in or- 
der to help others to change. The requisites for conpassion according to 
Lewis and Miel are: 
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1. recognition that, for each person, 
preservation of wholeness of self is 
of highest priority, 

2. awareness that at all times, there 

are tv/D or nore sides to every question, 

3. willingness to make room for people 
to be different, (pp. 247-248) 

In their discussion of the iitportance of human relations, Beeb, Low, and 
Wateman (1969) state that "iitproved teaching is nore likely to occur 
vrtien the student teacher senses genuine concern on the part of those try- 
ing to help him, vrfien he is truly respected as an individual, and when 
his ideas and concerns are of inportance to those working with him." 
(p. 25) The authors further discuss four goals for supervisors workina 
with student teachers: 

1. Learning Tb Listen 

2. Useting Students* rfeeds 

3. Recognizing students' Feelings 

4. Maintaining Objectivity 
(pp. 25-27) 

At the conclusion of the supervisory post-conference, the college supervisor, 
intern, and directing teacher make plans for the next observation. Thus, 
the Cycle of Clinical Supervision continues: planning conference, observation, 
analysis of data, supervisory post-conference. 

Following are three resources for the si:pervisory post-conference. The 
document entitled Conference Skills Feedback is a product of the Florida 
Performance Measurement System and is used to train administrators in 
conferencing skills. It presents three sets of assunptions upon which the 
training is based and offers seven rules to ensure an^ effective and pro- 
ductive conference. This document serves to sumrrarize, to some extent, 
this section of the Resource Manual and also provides additional infor- 
mation regarding effective conferencing. The instrument. Supervisory Con- 
ference Planning Fbrm, can be used by the college supervisor to plan 
strategy for the conference. It can also serve as a record of the topics 
discussed in the conferen . 

The instrument, Elements of a Suc^ssful Conference, is a product of the 
Florida Performance Measurement System. Designed as a rating scale to 
assess conferenoe skills, it is included in the Ftesource Manual to suggest 
criteria for an effective ornference. The college supervisor may use these 
criteria to plan the si:pervisory post-conference \>dth the intern eind to 
assess the effectiveness of the conference. 
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Florida Perfoi nance ^feasureinent System 



Infonration collected tlirouqh the 'use of 3irTiativG, forrotive, or develop- 
mental instnments related to the effective teaching dorains is only wrth- 
while to the extent that the classroom behavior of beginning teachers is 
djtproved. Such irrprovement is more likely to occur if the administrator 
makes appropriate use of conference techniques. 

The training related to conference behavior v^dch will be provided in the 
Sumrative Conference Workshop has been designed to give the administrator 
skills in: 

a. Pre-<±)servation Conference behavior 

b. Use of Persuasive Data 

c. Establishing a Responsive Climate 

d. Using Effective Praise 

e. Pursuing Alternatives 

f . Dealing with Feelings and Attitudes 

g. Avoiding Direct Advice 

h. Planning the Next Steps 

While all these skills are ^propriate for use with any teachers in a 
teacher evaluation setting, the focus for our work will be their use with 
beginning teachers. 

Before sharing the research and theoretical bases for the skills in this 
workshop, the authors would ].ike to provide three sets of assunptions upon 
which our training is based. 

1. Francis Fuller has identified three developn^ntal levels of teachers — 
SURVIVAL, r^TEFY, and niPACT. It is important that administrators 
determine the level at which the beginning teachers is operating prior 
entering into the inprovement or evaluation cycle. Dr. Fuller defines 
the SURVIVAL teacher to be operating at a "hew do I do this" stage 
where the concern is getting through the next day, the next lesson. 

or tte next unit. The MASTERY teacher knows how to survive and h . 
changed his/her interest to "new skills and alternatives for the 
teacher". On the other hand, the IMPACT teacher is neither concerned 
with survival nor the acquisition of new skills but, instead, con- 
cerned priitarily with "student learning" — whatever will prorote 
learning is deemed appropriate. 

2. Adeline Hunter, in her research on teacher evaluation conference 
behavior, has identified six types of si:pervisory conferences. Ite 
administrator needs to make a decision prior to conducting the con- 
ference as to what is the purpose for that conference. Dr. Hunter 
suggests that it will be: 
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a. an EMPLOYEE conference where the focus of attention 
will be appropriate eanrployee behavior, 

b. an i^WARENESS conference where the focus will be an 
attenpt to irake the teaclier aware of a problenn or 
deficiency he/she has, 

c. a PROBLEM SOLVING conference where both the teacher 
and the administrator work to solve a problem or a 
deficiency both admit the teacher has, 

d. an ALTERNmTTVES conference where the participants 
examine other means to acccnplish the gi^'en plans, 

e. a CHALLENGE conference (much more typical of more 
nature teachers) viiere the administrator atterpts 
to deal with a self-satisfied teacher, or 

f . an EXPLORATION conference vrtiere the participants try 
to pursue an "unknown" related to the classroan. 

3. Pickhardt suggests that "helping a beginner is not something 
or^ does to another, but rather somsthing one does with an- 
other, lhat i^>, iirprovement of performance is most often the 
result of an individual, with the help of others, changing 
his/her own behavior. 

The conference behavior vAiich is suggested is not designed to assist the 
administrator in announcing his/her evaluation of a beginning teacher. 
It is, rather, designed to assist the administrator in utilizing the col- 
lected dai:a as one resource in helping the teacher inprove and change. 
The skills selected come from research by Acheson, Gall, Shinn, Martin, 
and others, but the reader will find a strong tie to the conceptual work 
of Anderson, Goldhamrer, Oogan and Blumberg. 

PREHDBSERVATION CONFERENCE BEHAVIOR 

Ihere are at least four things that the administrator should determine 
prior to making a formal observation in a beginning teacher's classroan. 
These include: 

1. VJhat kind of lesson will be observed 

2. What teaclier behavior will be exhibited 

3. \Jhat will the students be doing 

4. \^t conpetencies or concerns are the teacher currently 
vorking on with the support team 

If the purpose of the formal observation is NOT sumnfvative in nature, the 
administrator and the teacher would jointly select a formative area or 
specific problem v*iich he/she could observed to assist the teacher. If 
the purpose of the observation was summative, the administrator i-^uld re- 
view the surmative instrument and procedure. 



other information will certainly be discussed at tirr^Sr but most pre- 
observation conferences are, of necessity, brief and to the point. 

USE OP PERSUASIVE DATA 

It may seem ludicrous for training naterials designed for use \>dth 
formative and sunrative instruments to stress the irnportance of use of 
persuasive data but research conducted by Shinn, Adwani, and others, have 
discx>vered that even when administrators collect "hard data" in class- 
roam observations they often neglect to use it in conferences with those 
teachers. 

Carl Rogers also vjams against our tendence to announce judgments, eval- 
uative conclusions, approval, and/or disapproval. Instead, research based 
upon his vork has found that teachers benefit most from being guided to 
think critically about their cwn performance - analyzing it, identifying 
concerns, and solving problons. 

RUUE: 1: Use persuasive data which you've collected concerning 

a teacher's behavior when you confer with that teacher. 



ESTABLISHING A RESPC^IVE CLIIIATE 

Kindsvatter and Wilden have contributed to our knowledge through explor- 
ation of climate building a collection of interactive behaviors which 
include: 

1. active listening 

2. asking clarifying questions 

3. accepting and using ideas of the other 

Mosher has observed that supervisory probleins most frequently involve 
failures to oomnunicate. He has found that supervisors are more likely 
to pontificate, interrupt, ignore, preach, etc., rather than engage in 
oomnnunication with the beginning teacher. Several authors (Mosher and 
Purpel, Acheson and Hansen, Shinn and others) specifically suggest that 
the effective conference is conducted by an administrator v*io "listens 
more and talks less." This behavior is particularly inportant in forma- 
tive and developmental situations. 

If an administrator is able to listen more and talk less, he/she should 
demonstrate that through the use of the teacher ' s words and ideas . 
Mosher and Purpel have found that the "supervisor is likely to find it 
more effective to talk about the teacher's perceptions (^^t the teach- 
er sees) and the teacher's analysis (what he/she thinks is happening) 
than about the supervisor's own analysis." 
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Blumberg as well as Acheson ana Gall stress the need for administxators 
to have the ability to ask clarifying questions - that is, questions 
v*iich ask for information, ask for "hcRv" rather than "why", v^ich seek 
descriptions instead of explanations, and vMch seek to alleviate de- 
fensive responses. 

RULE 2: Administrators should tuild a responsive cliirate by 

listening irore and talking less , by asking clarify- 
ing questions , and by accepting ai^ using the teach - 
er^s ideasT 

USE EFFECTIVE PRAISE 

An adnanistrator using effective praise during a conference with a be^ 
ginning teacher will always praise performance or behavior and will never 
praise the person. If focus remains on the behavior, the administrator 
can allow roan for grcwth within the teacher without having to deal with 
a "less than good" person. 

Mosher and Purpel have found that effective praise of the teaching act 
reduces anxiety about evaluation, reinforces the positive behaviors of 
the teachers, and shifts the focus from the nervous person to the teach- 
ing act. 

Reyes has found that instructional goals of the school and the adndnis- 
trator are more 'Ikely to be realized if positive exairples are consistent- 
ly reinforced in conferences with teachers. 

RULE 3: Provide specific praise for specific performance. 



PURSUE ALTERNATIVES 

lb an extent greater than that appropriate to the more mature teachers, 
beginning teachers need to be provided with a variety of alternative be- 
haviors, activities, and/or plans with which to compare and contrast their 
own behaviors. KluencJer and Joekel found that oj^rtunities should be 
provided the beginning teacher for seeing, discussing, and trying alter- 
native approaches in his/her classroom. These alternatives must be both 
different ways to conduct an activity as well as different ways to view 
the teaching/learning act. 

RUI£ 4 : Since there is no ONE way to conduct most classroom 
activities, encourage the beginning teacher to con- 
tinuously e>q)lore alternative approaches and alter- 
native m^^ans of analyzing teaching. 



DEAL VJITH FEELUKS AND ;*TnTUDES 

Change does not occur sirnply because the teacher is provided with infor- 
nation vMch he/she did not have at an earl'»*er time. Change occurs when 
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an individual feels that seme previous behavior is no longer serving a 
desired end. A perscai will cdiange because they \vant to, because they 
fear the consequences of not changing, because they need to, etc. Ihe 
effective administrator in a teacher evaluation conference must "tap 
into" those feelings and attitudes as one means of providing irrpetus to 
the change process. 

RULE 5: Ejq^lore a teacher's feelings and attitudes about 

the desired change. 



AVOID GIVING DIRECT ADVICE 

Please note that the word in the name of this paragraph is "avoid", not 
"never". While it is not effective to continuously give direct advice, 
the effective administrator will consciously provide a mixture of both 
direct and indirect advice. Blumberg and Amidon found that the adminis- 
trators v*iich teachers rated as most effective were those thar consis- 
tently provide both direct and indirect advice during a sipervisory con- 
ference. 

Acheson and Gall found that "most supervisors have a natural inclination 
to be directive and, therefore, need to hold back on direct advice in 
order to allow teachers the opportunity to analyze and solve their own 
problems." 



RULE 6: Provide direct advice only v^en you make the con- 
scious decision that such is the best behavior. 

PIAN THE NEXT STEPS 

No conference should end without a cordnitment to f^jrther activity on the 
part of both participants. Hie administrator needs to "take action when 
required", "provide for opportunuties to learn, study, or practice", "ob- 
tain agreenent on inprovement efforts", or "reach an understanding as to 
who will do what prior to the. next time they work together." 



RULE 7: Don*t end a teacher evaluation conference without 

mutual understanding of the results and the plans 
for the next behavior on both parts. 
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Name of Intern 



Date 



School 



Observation Date 



Observation Time 



to 



Lesson Observed : Grade L3vel 
Topic/Content 



Grouping of Pupils 



Points for Discussion 



Reinforcement or Alternatives 



Participants in Conference; 



Intern' s Signature 



Directing Teacher's Signature College Supervisor's Signature 



Length of Conference: 



to 
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EI£r«TO OF A SUCCESSFUL C0NFERE1>}CE 



Florida Performance Measuren)ent Systen 



Use persuasive data 

a. Distribute data before or at the start of a conference 

b. Allow time to look at it 

c. Aiiswar teacher's questions about it 

d. Refer to it in discussion 

Establish a responsive cliirate 

a. Listen itore, talk less 

b. Ask clarifying questions 

c. Answer teacher's questions 

d. Paraphrase teacher's ideas 

e. Give tentative exanples of teacher's ideas 

f . Acknowledge ideas 

g. Use ideas 

Use effective praise 

a. Avoid luke-warm praise 

b. Praise specific behavior 

c. Give reasons for praise worthiness 

d. Praise behavior, materials, and attitude 

Pursue ciltematives 

a. Explore alternatives for both successful and unsuccessful 
behavior 

b. Explore ciltsmatives for: 

(1) Behavior 

(2) Plans 

(3) Materials 

(4) Evaluation 

Deal with feelings and attitixies 
a. Discuss "feelings about..." 



(1) 


Students 


(2) 


Process of evaluation 


(3) 


Positive end negative data 


(4) 


I-fethods 


(5) 


Materials 


(6) 


Situation 



b. Accept and explore attj.tudes 

Avoid giving direct, advice 

a. Assess readiness for change 

b* Decide v*en to be direct 

(1) Hew critical is the problon? 

(2) How "ready" is the teacher? 

(3) What alternatives exist? 

(4) What is the price of not being direct? 



Plan the next steps 

a. What vdll happen tororrow? 

b. What long-range plans need to be made? 

c. Is iTore observation needed? 

d. Is trainirg necessary? 

e. Who's responsible for v*Ht? 

f . How will progress be monitored and reported? 
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This section of t±ie Resource Manual includes fornative instruments 
v^ch can be used by the college supervisor in the formative analysis 
of interns. Ihe purposes of formative analysis are: 



a. to collect data to be used to understand, 
correct, and iirprove the intern's effect- 
iveness, 

b. to correct the teaching effectiveness of 
the intern, 

c. to enphasize ongoing grwth and devel- 
opment of the intern, 

d. to collect formative data to use in the 
svimmative evaluation of the intern. 



A brief description of each formative instrument and hcM it can be 
used by the v'^ollege supervisor is provided. 

Internship Enabling Activities , page 87 

Ihis instnment is also inclixJed in the Intern Ttodule as it is a form 
to be conpleted by the intern. The Reman nxjmerals at the top of the 
form refer to the eight objectives for internship as identified in the 
Intern M3dule. The letters refer to the Enabling Activities listed 
under each of the eight interri c±>jectives and the numbers refer to the 
sub-parts of the Enabling Activities. Each intern is asked to conplete 
this form weekly to provide feedback to the college s\:pervisor as to the 
activities in which the intern is participatii>g. It is a means of col- 
lecting formative data v^ch can subsequently be used in the surtmative 
evaluation of the intern. 



Generic Oonpetency Chieck List , page 88 

As required by law, each intern must successfully demonstrate the 24 
Generic Ccnpetencies. These oorpetencies serve as a basis for the UNF 
programs in the COEHS and are sxabsumed in the eight corrpetencies identi- 
fied in the revised Intern Module. This instrument is used to document 
effective and/or ineffective demonstration of the generic corrpetencies. 
It is suggested that a + sign be used to signify a positive incidence of 
a ootpetency and a - sign be used to record an ineffective incidence of 
a ooirpetency. This form may be used for all observations and the college 
supervisor can determine vdien an intern has sufficiently demonstrated a 
generic ooropetency, at whdch time the oottpetency can be checked off on 
the Generic Oonpetencies sumrative form, v*iich is included in the sec- 
tion of the Resource Manual labled "Sumntative Evaluation". 
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Formative Instrument I , page 89 

This instrument is a revision of an observation form originally devel- 
oped by the Division of Curriculunfi and Instruction. The revisions 
ensure oorisistency anong the stated intern objectives, the 24 Generic 
Oonpetencies , and the domains of the Florida Performance Tfeasuranent 
System. 

Formative Instrument II , page 90 

An instrument v^ch allows the college supervisor to discuss major 
areas of strengths and weaknesses for an intern may be desirable in 
seme situations. Ihis form may be used singly or in conjunction with 
another formative evaluation instrument. It may be used as the focus 
for planning the sipervisory post-conference with the intern following 
an observation. The form could also be used as a mid-term interim eval- 
uation of the intern's performance. 

Intern Professional Plan / Professional Development Plan , page 91 

In the Beginning Teacher Program, the teacher is initially observed 
using the Surnnative Instrument (;^>pendix G of Intern Module) . Based 
i?x)n data from this observation, a Professional Plan for the teacher is 
c3eveloped by the Support Team. Noting the doma^s with which the teach- 
er is having difficulty (i^pendix D of Intern Module) , team members then 
observe the teacher using the formative instruments for the domains 
identified (;^pendix E of Intern Module) . 

Using this format, the college sipervisor makes an initial observation, 
noting areas of strength and areas needing remediation. With the direct- 
ing teacher and intern, the college supervisor then creates an Intern 
Professional Plan in v*ich he/she identifies enabling activities to 
assist the intern in areas of weakness , identifies a date by which the 
ocrpetency is to be demonstrated, and records the actual completion date. 
This form consists of multiple copies: one for the college supervisor, 
the intern, the directing teacher, and the Office of Field Experience. 
A single copy of this form may be used for all observations of the intern 
so that a conposite record is kept of the intern's progress, or a separate 
copy of this form may be used for each observation. The use of this form 
for observation, feedback to the intem, and for record keeping in the 
Office of Field Experience is an effective and efficient means of re- 
trieving and reporting information. 

Internship Evaluation; Physical Education , page 92 

Because of the unique characteristics of instruction in the area of phys- 
ical education, it is necessary to use a formative instrument which facil- 
itates the collection of specialized data. This instrument is used by 
the college si?>ervisor to observe physical education interns in instruc- 
tional tasks with pupils. 
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Internship Evaluation; Special Education ^ pages 94-96 

Tlie unique features and responsibilities of the field of special education 
require a formative instrument vrtiich collects specific data. Ihis instru- 
ment is used for each observation of a special education intern by the 
college sijpervisor. 



Intern Behaviors Instrument , page 97 

Hie Intern Behaviors Instruttent uses a foraiat \>*iich focuses on behaviors 
v^ch the intern is requested to continue/maintain and increase as well 
as benaviors v*iich the intern sho'iLd seek to reduce/stcp/avoid. This in- 
strument is particularly applicable for the sixervisorj' post-conference 
with the intern and should be oonpleted, at least in part, prior to the 
conference. In suggesting new activities to try, the college supervisor 
provides specific enabling activities for the intern and concludes the 
conference on a positive note. 



Intern Seminars , page 98 

Using the fonnative data gathered in initial observations, college super- 
visors can make suggestions as to topics and activities for the Intern 
Seniinars on canpus. Hie Intern Seminars will be most meaningful to interns 
if they address specific needs and/or problems viiich have been identified. 
After your initial enervation of your interns, return the Planning for 
Intern Seminars form to the designated person at the College of Education 
and Human Services. 



lipg 

Many interns find it helpful to maintain a ]og or diary of intern activities 
and experiences. The log provides a fomat useful in assisting the intern 
naintain a record of hours in internship. Interns may also use the log to 
record critical incidents, to share feelings and to engage in self evaluation. 
The log provides the college supervi scr with data of a more personal natiore 
which is useful in examining the professional giXMth of the intern. 
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Portfolio 

Beginning teachers are required by law to maintain a Portfolio of documents 
relevant to their teaching experiences vrfiich serves to verify demonstration 
of certain ocnpetencies. The Portfolio often inclucles the foliating docurents 
anecdotal records, written assignments, audiotapes, class records, class 
tests, data used for placement, diagnostic tests, graded papers, individual 
education plans, individual records, handouts, packets for learning centers, 
lesson plans, notes to parents, observation check lists, reports, sunraries 
of professional readings, and written directives. It is useful to require 
interns to maintain such a portfolio for documentation of certain intern com- 
petencies and certain ones of the 24 Generic Ccmpetencies, particularly those 
ccrpetencies vrfiich can not be verified through observations. 
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INTE?.i:r.l'.IP EKA^JjG ACTIVITIES 



Ob j. I 



Obj . II_ 



Obi . Ill 



Obi . IV 



Obj , 



Obj . VI 



Obj. VII 



Obj. VIII 



A. 

B. 

r* 

I 

F. 
G- 



Intern 
School 
Vcik 



A. 
B. 
C- 

?. 

G. 
H. 
I- 



^i'-ctlng T. Sig, 
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A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 
J. 
K. 
L. 



C. 



D. 



E. 



1. 

2. _ 

3. _ 
A._ 

1. _ 

2. _ 

3. _ 

1. _ 

2. _ 

1. 
2._ 
3. 
4. 



2. _ 

3. _ 

4. 



A. 
B. 
G. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 
J. 



A. 
B. 
C. 

D. 
E. 
F. 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 
J. 



Directions : The letters refer to the 
Enabling Activities listed under each 
of the eight objectives identified in 5 
the Intern Module. The numbers refer 
to the sub-pa'rts of the Enabling 
Activities . 
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APi'ENDi:: c 

Generic Competency Checklist 
a positive incidence of competency demonstrated 
a negative incidence of competency demonstrated 



33 





OBSERVATIONS 
Dates 


CONFERENCES 
Dates 


PORTrOT TO 


COMPETENCY 








1 






1. Oral Communication 


1 


\ 






1 




2. Written Communication 


i 

L 


1 






^ 


3. Listening Comprehension 


) 


i 

1 
1 

1 




1 

1 




4. REadinR Comprehension 


1 




; 




5^ Fundamental Math Skills 










^/19 Human Growth* Development 


I 






7. Entry Level Diagnosis 




1 






8. Long Range Goals 




1 






Lesson Objectives 












Instructional Materials 


- . — , 








. ^ 


11. Select/Develop, Sequence Activities 


1 






\ 




12. Establishes Rapport 


1 






1 




13. Presents Directions 












14. Test Construction 












15. Establishes Routines 




1 




1 

; 




16. Behavior Standards 














17. Mana^^ement Techniques 














18. REcofd Keeping System 








1 




— 


20. Cultural Awareness 














21. Student Self Concept 








i 
» 






22. Positive Interaction 








1 

t 

1 






^'alues Clarification 




1 










I 24. Special Needs Children 










1 
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INTERN' FORMATIVE EVALUATION 
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INTERN ^SCHOOL 



COUNTY ^GRADE LEVEL/SUBJECT 



Rating Scale: 5 = Excellent 4 = Above Average 3 = Average 2 = Below Average 
1 = Inferior 



Objective I 

1. Learning oblectives were clear to j)upils. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


2. Learning objectives were appropriate for pupil's needs. 




Z 


J 




J 


y. Knowledge of content was adequate for lesson. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Objective II 

4. Pupil on-task behavior was recognized and rewarded. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5. Pupil orr-task behavior was laentiiiea ana remealed. 


1 
1 


9 


O 
J 




J 


6. Learning environment was managed effectively. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Objective III 

7. Content was presented an*^ developed effectively. 


1 


Z 


o 

J 


/, 


J 


8. Resource materials facilitated pupil acquisition 
of oblectives. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


9. Seatwork/homework was effectively explained and 
supervised. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Objective IV 

10. A variety of effective teaching strategies was employed. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


11. Pupil under sta Ing of concepts, principles, laws, and /or 
rules was facilitated. 


1 


Z 






J 


Objective V 

12. Communication was clear and organized. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


13. Communication was effective in motivating pupils. 


1 
i 


9 


o 
J 




J 


14. Communication assisted pupils in identifying 
Important itif ormacion. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Objecti/e VI 

IS Tnf nrTTial ohQ^'rva f"! on and measurement of Duoil 
learning was effective. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


16. Formal measurement and evaluation of pupil learning 
was effective. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Objective VII 

17. Pupils were treated with dignity and respect. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


18. Pupils with special needs were given effective 
instruction and supervision. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Objective Vlli 

19. Intern interaction with teacher was professional. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


20. Intern interaction with other adults in the school 
was professional. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



Time in Observation_ 
Time in Conference 



College Supervisor^ 



O . ^ Date 
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VPriiNDIX F 
FORMATIVE INSTRUMENT II 
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Intern School 



Grade Level/Content Area ^Directing Teacher 



OBSERVATION 

Type of 

Date Time Student Grouping 

Major Areas of Strength: 



Major Areas of Weakness: 




Suggested Remediation: 



Focus of Next Observation: 



Signatures 

ERIC 



^ Intern Directing Toother 



CoTIege Supci'ViSOr ^ ^ 



INTERN PROFESSIONAL PLAN 



INTERN 



DIRECTING TEACHER 



SCHOOL 



COLLEGE SUPERVISOR 



INTERN IMPROVEMENT OBJECTIVES 



ENABLING ACTIVITIES 



COMPLETION DATES 
Anticipated Actual 



SIGNATURES 
Intex-n Dir. Tchr. Col. Sup. 



ERIC 
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White Cbpy -Field Services Offio 
Yellcw Copy -College Supervisor 
Pink Copy -Directing Teacher 
Goldenrod Copy - Intern 113 



APPENDIX I 



INTERNSHIP EVALUATION 

Physical Education 92 

Cf 

Name of Student Intern , School 



Date Observed 



Directing Teacher 



f 

V 



Supervising Teacher 



INSTRUCTIONS: For each behavior observed, check the appropriate box aftd make explanatory comments. Use the following key: 
M/S'More than Satisfactory; S-Satisfactory; N/W-Needs Work; N/0 -Not Cbseived. 



U.N.F, TEACHER BEHAVIORS: 
Physical Education 


M/S 


S 


N/W 


N/0 


COMMENTS 


1. Cvtdirwa of prt P(«nn«nf 

«r>P**n wHi p«cp«rtd for Iriion ) 












3. 0*)t*cii«n cletrly d«fin«d 

(Statti obr«cti*n c<«arly and in 












3 ^07ffiiion «nd Mqw«nct 

tidtnliftft plychomotor captrwnttS 
ttiat will contritigtt to th« «tti>nir«nt 
Of th« irmd ob|t<ti«t« OrQMiKti 
• iptrifftcn which tf count lot 
p* op»r WQw«nct and proqrnk'on I 












4 Corn Kkff Alton nf qrowih and ilcwicpment 
chtrKtlnitiCi iSHKtl acthril-rt and 
dttifni Iriiofli •PP'Opciaic to nerdi 
Mtrrtltl and tavonomy qI iiudenM ) 












EouiomtM and Supo^irt 

ISati up for Miwxii ahaad Of ttma tn afspfopfiat* 
tptett for activity ) 




_ 








C furxtMaliiy 

(Sram clan on :>m%) 












7, OirffCtiont/lnilruct'om 

(Civn dear. ripJiC't mttrwctiuni 
With minini«l conluliCn ) 






1 
« 

1 




t. Flow 

iMovn Irtion quick'y and cat -v ffom 
pat t o< activity to anoihff and 
itudcnti tMiCiani^y a#.d quietly 
to itatiom 1 












9. S«t to learn and moiivaiion 

IMakei ctlKtivc of brhaoiOfi 
fimtd at motivaiinf and luiiaining 
ItlKlrnt inttrrit 1 













10 Groupinq 

(Uiai lar^p a<Mt i<rall grouo ie(.hn>ni>e« 
¥^tn approonair to thr var«o, i 
icarrunq Kiivitiei and iii«)l \t*e,\ I 












1 1 (Xmtioninf 

(PoMt itiinulat>n<) q«tritioni wh.rh 
require iiudfnti to micqrate fKti 
%M reiationi. form concepti lolvt 
probitmi nr bt creative ) 












17 SkiifAnafviit 

(OetKtt mrfficiant p*rformanr« 
prowdet anpropriatr cuet, «nj 
corrtcti Irarorr r^iort according 
to fc«ow>»ch«»\Ka< piincipiei ) 












13 Communication 

tUict afftctiv« verbal and non verbal 
model of commun<ration. qood %oice 
modulalinn inftectmn. tone ) 












14 MndeltnyOemoniiution 

IPrettnti an acriirale model nf (he 
«tiiHtobel-afned 1 












Sociaiifaiion 

lOemoniirare rMiit«nt.e to »oc>atiiation 
from perrt an*1 *r, ) 












6 HumaniUiC Tearhff'Hrhavior 

iCahibtti cannq m^ntift eye <«>n tact, 
touch ) 

BEST COPY AV 


SUABLE 
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^ UNF TEACHER BEHAVIORS: 
^ Physical Education 


M/b 


s 


N/W 


N/0 


COMMENTS 


''*IJ Saftfy 

H frt« «nd uft ) 












II OMWOom m«n«9»fntni 

(Ottm ttwrnnf envtfonmeni with 
«wfMmj4 off ink bth««ior and 
uiilitti ip*e9 fcf mAiimum Kitvtiy 












It ^ot«ittr« and Swppof iivt Almoio'tert 

|Otmonitr«rf « itiprci for itudtnis' 
idtn And fct Itf^ and wm potiiivt 

ttlAfO'CVmCAl ) 












20 TtKh«n« SiylM 

lUm d*lftftni ttyltt m itKhinf ikill 
Mquiitiion motttwrn •duc«iNMt 
inodtl •ndivtdMliMlion. nation itachmf. ate ) 












3t Cvalwaiion 'ntimmtnt 

Baiatii ^ — . 

for itudtni rralwaiien m^ueh rtfltcts 
§^if clival I 












22. fUooori wnih Studtnti 

IOti»«v> rMptct for lh« Mdividualif y 
of iiud«ftit 1 












23 Ifnirvctional Atdi/Maianali 

•"'••wl V*v Ml ^ w ^tQl a*iO 

rnourcf mat*ria<l whcra aoo«oprtatt \ 












24 tOtoNpftdft of SubtKl 

(Otmomiram Iin«wl«d9t of lha coottni. 
ltfinino*Ofy. matof concrpti, rulti and 
tlraiffitf of acifvitv t 












29 Imafinaiion and Cff ainriy 

(Wa*>% aciiviiiai wrf^jch a^a NuaQinaiiva 
•ndcrtaiiva ) 




. — 








2t Adapubtlity 

111 flaatbia m ifuftint mathodi tachniqutt 
■nd atttiMdai to nmx daiiroom iituaiiont 












^ . Mania</Cmol»ofia< Baianct 

ICiafCiMi lalf control. po*M and 
MhitHtt food ludgmani | 












21. Hwm«i« Halaiiona 

(WOrki tfftetivaly with patn partnii. 
•uptfviMWv and •dnumiiraiivt ptrtonnel | 












lOtnHKitlraitt ralial>itirv and'aadily 
Miumn (Ob rtlaiad and non itachinf 

mponnbtitm ) 












M. CnitHrttatm 

ICihtbtit vilalitv and anthunain for 
Itachinf ) 












3K Proftftionaliim 

(Oiiptavi bahaviof . atiitudt and ptrtonal 
«eptaranc« of < profntionai \ 
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Practicum/Internship Evaluation Form 



Name: 



Term: 



School: 



Evaluator: 



Please rate the student on the following items with 5 being the highest. 



Dates of visitations: 



Lowest 



Hishest 



Learning Style 



1 



2 



3 



4 



5 




II. 



III. 



IV. 



ERLC 



The teacher determines the pupil (s) learning 
style(s), which is evidenced by the following: 

A. The teacher states the pupil (s) learning 
potential (I.Q. or aptitude). 

B. The teacher determines the pupil's use of 
instructional modalities. 

C. Determines other relevant information related 
to the pupil's learning style, (e.g. Inductive 

vs. Deductive learning behaviors, reasoning ability) 

Entering Behavior 12 3 4 5 

The teacher determines the pupil(s) entering behavior(s) 
as evidenced by criterion referenced testing. 
The teacher administers achievement tests (WRAT) . 

Objectives 12 3 4 5 

The teacher makes appropriate use of objectives. This is 
evidenced by both: 

A. The teacher states his/her terminal objectives and 
enroutes (daily) objectives in terms which are observable 
and measurable. The objective describes what the learner 
will be doing, under what conditions the learner will 
perform, and the criteria of success. 

B. The objectives have been communicated to the learner. This 
is evidenced by the pupil's verbal statement as to what 

he and the teacher are trying to accomplish. 

Lessons are Developmen::al 1 2 3 4 5 

The teacher's lessons for the pupil(s) contain enroute objectives 
that are directly related to the terminal objectives. Instruction 
should be: 

A. Hierarchically arranged 

B. Proceed from the concrete to the abstract (where appropriate) 

C. Proceed from simple to complex skills 




Lowest 



95 

Highest 



V. Ellcltors Identified 1 2 

The methods and materials employed in the lesson bring forth 
desirable pupil responses, as evidenced by: 

A. Pupil attention to task and/br f^ncher 

B. Completion or near completion of task 

C. Emission of desirable behaviors on the part of the 
pupils (Evaluated by the supervisor or professor) 

VI. Learning Environment 1 2 

The classroom environment is conducive to learning, within the 
constraints of room. This is evidenced by: 

A. Appropriate display of materials 

B. Advanced preparation of materials 

C. General organization of software and hardware. 

VII. Evaluation 1 2 

Instruction is evaluated in terms of behavior change. This 
is evidenced by: 

A. Written notation on the diagnostic-prescriptive teaching forms 

B. Tha success rate of the pupil. The pupil's work is attached 
to the diagnostic-prescriptive form. 

C. The keeping of tracking cards for each pupil which show skill 
attainment by the pupil in each area. 

VIII. Rapport /Motivation 1 2 

The teacher has established rapport with the pupil (s) and has 
incorporated motivational techniques in the learning environment. 
An interest inventory should be administerd where appropriate. 
This is evidenced by one or more of the following items A 
through F AND one or more of the following items G thru I. 

A. The pupil(s) initiate(s) conversation with teacher and/or 

B. The pupil(s) ask(s) the teacher questions and/or 

C. The pupil (s) smile (s) at the teacher and/or 

D. The pupil(s) contribute(s) information to the discussion 
taking place and/or 

E. The pupil(s) offers help to the teacher and/or 

F. The teacher incorporates the pupll(s) thoughts, ideas, or 
comments into the lesson. 

G. Instructional materials reflect pupil (s) Interest (s) and/or 

H. Reinforcement procedures reflect pupll(s) interest (s) and/or 

I. Application activities reflect pupil (s) Interest (s). 

IX. Reinforcement of Academic Achievement 1 2 

The teacher uses reinforcement techniques to Increase the 
academic achievement of the pupil (s). This is evidenced by: 

A. Observation and audition of the teacher's verbal statements 
in response to learner behavior and/or 

B. Written records that evidence baseline data and reinforcement 
intervention. (The pupil (s) behavior, as recorded by the 
teacher shows desirable progressive developmental changes.) 
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Reinforcement of Social Behavior 



Lowest 
1 



2 



3 



4 



Highest 
5 




XI. 



XII. 



XIII. 



The teacher uses techniques to reinforce appropriate 
social behavior. The teacher DOES NOT reinforce un- 
desirable behavior. The above Is evidenced by: 

A. Observation and audition of the teacher's verbal 
statements In response to learner behavior and/or 

B. Written records that evidence baseline data and 
reinforcement Intervention. (The pupll(s) behavior 
as recorded by the teacher, shows desirable prog- 
ressive developmental changes.) 

Application ^ 1 2 3 4 5 

The teacher provides activities for transfer and general- 
ization. The pupil evidences knowledge of the correlation 
between what Is learned In school and the outside world by: 

A. Verbally pointing out real life examples and/or 

B. Having pupll(8) generalize or apply the findings to 
other situations and/or 

C. The pupll(s) demonstrates the knowledge learned in 
school to other situations. 

Knowledge of Theoretical and Scientific Studies 12 3 4 5 

The teacher translates scientific studies and theoretical 
formulation into effective educstlonal implementation. The 
teacher at all times must be able to give a rationale fcr 
what he/she is doing. This is evidenced by answering questions 
posed by the internship supervisor on the rationale of the 
lesson design* 

Postive Affect 12 3 4 5 

The teacher demonstrates positive affect toward the pupil(s) 
in his/her classroom, parents of these pupils and other 
professionals. This will be evidenced by: 

A. The completion of attltudal scales 

B. Internship supervisor evaluation 



COMMENTS: 



o 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX L 
INTERN BEHAVIORS INSTRUMENT 
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Intern 



Grade Level/Subject 
Title in Observation 



School 
Date 



Tir:ie in Conference 



Behaviors to Continue/Maintain : 



Behaviors to Increase: 



Behaviors to Reduce/Stop/Avoid ; 



New Activities to Tr y; 



4^ 



ERIC 



College Supervisor 
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APPENDIX N 

PL/JJNING FOR INTERN SEMINARS 
Based upon an initial assessment of the needs of my interns, I would 
suggest the following topics/accivities for the Intern Seminars: 

Intern Seminar Dates Suggested Topics/Activities 



I will be willing to assist with the Intern Seminars by: 



College Supervisor 



o 120 
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SUr^TIVE EVALUATION 
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The data collected fron the fornative analysis of the intern sexrje as 
the basis for the sunrative evaluation of the intern. Hcwever, because 
internship is a synthesis operation^ the sumrative evaluation is nore 
than the sum total of the fornative analyses. The gathering of data 
through the formative instruments can be viewed as the meaourement of 
intern perforroance v*iile the assignment of the final grade in intem- 
hsip is a process of evaluation. 

Sane assijnptions regarding the evaluation of interns are: 

1. Evaluation is a continuous on-gcing process involving 
the directing teacher, the college supervisor, and 
the intern. 

2. Feedback for the college si^^ervisor is an essential 
aspect of evaluation. 

3. Criteria for the evaluation of the intern must be 
oomnanicated by the directing teacher and the college 
supervisor to the intern. 

4. The intern should be encouraged to engage in self- 
evaluation. 

A final three-way conference is inportant in coimTunicating the surma- 
tive evaluation decision to the intern. 

Criteria for the sumrative evaluation of interns have been identified in 
the eight catpetencies specified in the Intern Module. It is iirportant 
to note that the instructional setting to vduch the intern is assigned 
can restrict or enhance the intern's denonstration of these oarpetencies . 
For this reason, the college si:pervisor needs to consider the frame fac- 
tors in the intern's placenent which inpact his/her performance. 

The sumrative evaluation of the intern requires that the college super- 
visor assign a letter grade, A, B, C, D, F, for the internship experience. 
Although the directing teacher provides inportant feedback concerning 
intern evaluation, it is the responsibility of the college supervisor to 
determine the final grade. It is frequently difficult for the college 
si^Dervisor to discriminate among A,B,C, performance of interns. It is 
often particularly difficult for both directing teachers and college 
supervisors to describe the difference bet>?een "A" and "B" intern per- 
formance. 

Certain assunptions can be irade regarding the assignment of letter grades 
in internship: 

a. TVo basic vays to discrimnate among letter grades 
are in tenns of quality and quantity. 

b. The intern oonpetencies , as identified in the Intern 
Itodule, represent minimum level of corpetency, or a "C"^ 
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c. Itie intern must denonstrate the 24 Generic OoiTpetencies 
to earn the minirnum of "C". 

d. If quantity is to be the neasuro, additional ocanrpeten- 
cies or a certain nuinber of Enabling Activities must 
be identi^xed for the "B" and for the "A". 

e. If quality is to be the basis for evaluation, an ob- 
jective way to assess quality must be used. 

f . It is possible to use both quality and quantity as a 
measure of in bem perforrnance. 

Ihe Special Education Departr.. .it uses the follcwing criteria for deter- 
rdning internship grades. 

The A student demonstrates the corpetencies consistently 
and has developed each ccrpetency beyond what is required. 

The B student demonstrates each ccrpetency consistently. 

Ihe C student demonstrates each coitpetency sane of the time. 

The D student can verbally state v^at is e^^^ected, but does rot 
apply it in instruction. 



The F student cannot verbalize nor demonstrate the corpeten- 
cies. 

Other ways to consider discriirdnating among letter grades follow. 

Grade of C = Miniinum Level of Oonpetency 

Grade of B = Above Average Performance 

Grade of A = Outstanding Perforrriance 

Another method is to use the qviantitative measure of number of enabling 
activities with a quality reference. 

A = All required Enabling Activities plus X number more 
at "A" Level of Performance 



B = All required Enabling Activities plus Y number more 
at "B" Level of Performance 



C = 7V11 required Enabling Activities at "C" Level of 
Perfornance 



With this method, as with all, it is important to consider the con- 
straints of the intern placement on the opportunity for the intern to 
cotplete the Enabling Activities. 
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Ihe folloving j:ifonTation provides other means to assist the college 
supervisor in the process of intern sumnative evaluation. 

Cbntract Grading System 

Use a contract grading system \>*iich allows interns to decide t^e grade 
for vAaidi he/she will vork. Specify the enabling activities frori the 
Intern Module vMch nust be successfully demonstrated for each letter 
grade. It is iitportanu that the activities suggested be within the scope 
of the specif ic schcxDl and class to which the intern is assigned. The 
enphasis must be vpon quality of e^q^eriences and not just quantity. The 
grade of "C" must require the intern to demonstrate the minimum corpeten- 
cies required ^Zj. successful demonstration of intern competencies. 

Point System 

Use a Point Systen, 5-1, which reflects the ^ .ta gathered frxx.i forma- 
tive evaluation instruments. Also, in order to arrive at the total points 
for each observation, assign points for each act'^'/ity or responsibility 
as record-keeping, attendance at Seninars, based on quality of perform- 
ance. Determine the total number of points possible during internship 
and develop an A-B-C system based on these points. Use a "discretionary 
points" list to handle situations vfhare an intern might be at a disadvan- 
tage due to school setting, grade placement, class frame factors, and/ 
or selection of directing teacher . This would allow the adding of points 
to avoid ttie intern's being penalized because of factors over which neither 
he/she nor the University has any control. 

Professional Development Plan 

Use the Professional Development Plan which was created for the intern as 
the frame of reference for determining the growth of the intern. The 
extent .to which arjas of strength were maintained and enhanced and the im- 
provement of weaknesses is an indication of intern perfonrance and growth. 

Intern Self Evaluation 

Ask the intern to evaluate hini/herself and justify the decision. This 
procedure mi^t provide additional information helpful to the college 
supervisor in making decisions regarding intern surm^tive evaluation. 

Generic Ocrnpetencies Checkoff , page io3 

Ihe college '»i?)ervisor may assume the responsibility for documenting 
mastery of the generic ccnpetencies for an i'-. ^m, or may ask the direct- 
ing teacher to assume this resprais'''bility. \i ^ sunnmative Generic Ooqpe- 
tencies form is also included in the Intern 'txJule so that the intern may 
provide this form to the directing teacher. Drcumentati.on of each intern's 
demDnstration of the generic competencies is necessary for our files; the 
college si^^ervisor or the directing teacher must conplete this fonn on 
each intern at the end of the intern*^ hip e^q^ience and return it to the 
designated person. 
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Internship Profile , page 1^4 

The Internship Profile is the current siimative evaluation instrument 
submitted for each intern by both the college supervisor and the direct- 
ing teacher. Using feedback fron college supervisors and directing teach- 
ers, this Internship Profile has been revised. Ihe revisions make the 
Profile nore consistent with the intern ccnpetencies and the 24 generic 
cxarpetencies . The college supervisor, using feedback from the directing 
teacher, conpletes this form, shares it with the intern in a three-way 
conference with tlie directing teacher, and submits it to the Directoi of 
Internship. 

Log of Tiine Spent in Intern Supervisory Activities , page 105 

It is iirportant for the college sipervisor to document hours spent in 
the tasks and responsibilities of intern supervision. The Log of Tims 
form assists the college supervisor in maintaining a weekly record of 
this time. 



Log of Tijie Spent in Intern Supervisory ^^ctivities , page 106 

The veekly hours recorded on tne Log of Time form is included in the 
Leg of Total Time form. This form sunmarizes the college supervisor's 
hours spent in intern si^^ervision for the semester. 

College Supervisor Evaluation of Internship Program , pages 107-109 

Tb provide data with which to evaluate our Internship Program, we ask 
that you conplete the College S\jpervisor Evaluation of Internship Pro- 
gram. Please return this form to the designated person in the College 
of Education and Human Services. 
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APPENDIX D 

GENERIC COMPEL '-/CIES 



4. 



• I 



7 ? 



'.I 



1. Ths tblllty to orally coMnuulcatc information on • 
given cubjcct in a coherent* logical manner. 


INITIAL 


DATE 


2. D«nonatrata the ability to write in a logical, easily 
undtratood atyla with appropriate gramar and sentence 
scructurca. 






3. The ability to conprchend and interpret a message 
after listening. 






4. Dcaonatrata tha ability to read« compose, and interpret 
orally and in vriting, profaaaional material. 






5. Demonatrata tha ability to comprehend and work with 
fundamental lathamatical concapta. * 






6/19. Tha ability co comprehend patter:^ of phyaical, social 
and academic development in etudanta, including 
exceptional atudenta in the regular cleaaroom and to 
couoael the same atudenta concerning their needs in 
theae areea. 






Biagnoae the entry level knowledge and/or akills of 
atudenta for a given aet of inatnictional objcctivea 
uaing dlagnoatic lleta, teacher obaervation and 
a tuden t record a . 






8. Identify long ransa goala for a given subject area. 






9. Conatruct a given aet of instructional objectivea 

for atudent learning naeda. « 






10. Selact/adapt/devmlop materlala appropriate for a 
V « given Mt of InatructlonaX objectivea and atudent 
learning neada. 






U. Salect/danrelop and aaquance rmiated learning activitiea 
appropriate for a given aet of Inatnictional objectivea 
and atudent learning needa. 






12. Eatabliah rapport vltb atudenta in the claaaroom by 
uaing verbal and/or visual motivational devicea. 






13. Freaent directiona for carrying out an inatnictional 
activity. 






~ 14. Conatnict or aaaemble a daearoom teet to meaaure 
atudenta' performance according to criteria baaed 
upon objectivea. 






15. Eatabliah a aet of claaaroom routlnea and procedurea 
for utilisation and care of materlala. 






16. Formulate a atandard for atudent behavior in the 
claaaroom. 






17. Uae effective behavior managesMnt techniques. 






18. Identify and/or develop a ayatem for keeping recorda 
of claaa and individual atudent progreae. 






20. Identify and /or demonatrata behavior a which reflect 
a feeling for the dignity and worth of other people 
including thoae from other ethnic t cultural, 
linguiatic and economic xroupa. 






21. Demonatrata Instructional and aoclal akllla which 

aaaiat atudenta Ik developing a poaitive eelf*concept. 






22. Demonatrata lAatructlonal and aoclal akllla which 
aaaiat atudenta In Interacting conatructivmly vlth 
their peera. 






23. Demonatrata teaching akllla which aaaiat atudenta in 
developing their own vaXuea* attltudea and belief a. 






24. Demonatrata the ability to recognise and be aware 
of tha inatnictional needa of exceptional atudenta. 






23. Demonatrata the ability to atlaulate and direct 

student thinking and to check atudent comprehcnalon 
by Queationint technlQuea. 






26. Demonatrata the ability to provide practice to 
promote leamint and retention. 






27. Demonatrata tha ability to treat atudent talk in 

ways that ^aacourage atudent participation and 
ft maintain academic focua. 






2$. Demonatrata the ability to uam feedback procedurea 
that give Ittfoimatlon to the atudent about (he 
approprlateneaa of hla/her reaponae. 






29. Demonatrata tha ability to conduct review of 
subject matter. 






30. Demonatrata the ability to una claaa time effectively. 






31. Demonatrata the ability to present forma of knowledge 
■uch aa concapta. laws* and rulea. 






32. Demonatrata the ability to control the quality of 
vocal expreaaion. 






33. Demonatrata the ability to uae body language to 
axpreea lntereat» axcitameat. joy and peraonal 
relations. 






34. Demooatrate the ability to give examlnationa in a 
■annar to minimise anxiety amd cheating and to 
provide appropriate leedDacx on ceac p«nor»«nc«. 






33. Demonatrata the ability to recogniae aigna of aevere 
emotional diatreaa in atudenta and the ability to 
utilise tachniauee of crlala intervention. 
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Directing Teacher Signature 



Date 




Intam Signature Date 

college Suparviaor glgM^"'* Bate 125 



Vhite Copy 
Yellow Copy 
fink Copy 
Golden rod Copy 



Office of Field Servlcea 
Office of Field gervlcea 
Xnteni 

College tupanrlaor 



APPENDIX H 
INTERNSHIP PROFILE 



Intern 



Directing Teacher 
County 



Grade, Subject or Area 
School 



Dates of Experience - From: 



To: 



Please cocment on the QUALITY of each of the follaving with a narrative statement 
reflecting the Intern's observed strengths ar.d/or areas in need of iinprovement. 
Circle nuntoer to indicate evaluation level: 

5 = Excellent 4 = Above Average 3 - Average 2 = Beh Average 1 = Inferior 



CCMPKrENCIES: 




LEVEL: OCftMENTS: 


1. Knowledge of Content 


5 


4 3 2 1 


2. Effective Management of 
Learner & Environment 


5 


4 3 2 1 


3. Presentation and 

Development of Content 


5 


4 3 2 1 


4. Variety of Effective 
Teaching Strategies 


5 


4 3 2 1 


5. Effective Cornnunication 


5 


4 3 2 1 


6. Effective Measurement 
and Evaluation Strategies 


5 


4 3 2 1 


7. Rapport With Pupils 


5 


4 3 2 1 


8. Demonstration of 
Professionalism 


5 


4 3 2 1 


Suninarizing Statement: (A descriptive statement which best describes the intern's 
demonstrated competencies and potential for the teaching profession.) 






College Supervisor 




Grade in Internship Date 



or 

Directing Teacher 



(College Supervisor only) 

White Copy - Office of Field Services 
Yellow Copy - Office of Field Services 
Pink Copy - Intern 
Goldenrod Copy - College Supervisor 



LOG OF TIME SPENT IN INTERN SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES 
NAME 



WEEK OF 
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date 



Activity: 

MEETINGS 



Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
hrs. mln. hrs.. min. hrs. mln. hrs. mln. hrs. min. 



T 



I 



OBSERVATION 



CONTERBNCES 



TRAVEL 



TELEPHONE CONr ERENCES 



SEMINARS 



PREPARATION FOR SEMINARS 



DEMONSTRATIONS 



OTHER INSTRUCTION 



OTHER PREPARATION 



DIVISION-LEVEL PLANNING 



RECORD KEEPING 



other: (describe) 



TOTAL FOR WEEK: ■ — — 

NUMBER OF INTERNS YOU SUPERVISE: 
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LOG OF TIME SPENT IN INTERN SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES 



NAME SEMESTER. 198 NUMBER OF INTERNS 



week: 


1 


1 

1 

2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 




16 


17 


TOTAL: 


ACTIVITY: 
MEETINGS 






































OBSERVATION 






































CONFERENCES 






































TRAVEL 






































TELEPHONE CONFERENCES 




































■ 


SEMINARS 






































PREPARATION FOR SEMINARS 






































DEMONSTRATIONS 






































OTHER INSTRUCTION 






































OTHER PREPARATION 






































DIVISION-LEVEL PLANIm'ING 






































RECORD KEEPING 






































other (describe) 






































TOTAL FOR WEEK: 
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APPENDIX N 

COLLEGE SUPEPViSOR EVALUATION OF INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 
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This evaluation form enables .you to indicate your reaction to 
the Internship Program and to the students' preparation prior to 
internship. Please circle the letter(s) that best reflect your 
rating and return this form to the designated person at the end of the 
semester. 

SA= Strongly Agree A" Agree U= Undecided D= Disagree 
SD= Strongly Disagree 

SA A U D SD 1. My interns were knowledgeable of subject matter. 

SA A U D SD 2. My interns were prepared to plan for instruction 

as evidenced by the quality of their written plans 

SA A U D SD 3. My interns demonstrated effective management of 

learner and environment. 

SA A U D SD 4. My interns were able to utilize a variety of 

teaching strategies . 

SA A U D SD 5. My interns communicated effectively. 

SA A U D SD 6. My interns were able to ineasure and 

evaluate student achievement. 

SA A U D SD 7. My interns interacted positively with pupils, 

including those pupils with spe^-ial needs. 

SA A U D SD 8. My interns were prepared to direct the activities 

of other adults (para professionals) in the 
classroom. 

SA A U D SD 9. My interns demonstrated professionalism in the 

school setting. 

SA A U D SD 10. I would categori-^e my interns as prepared to 

begin a professional career in teaching. 

SA A U D SD 11. The Intern Seminars on campus were helpful to 

my interns, 

SA A U D SD 12. I would categorize the directing teachers as 

''master'' teachers . 

SA A U D SD 13. Th'j directing teachers were helpful and 

supportive of the interns. 

SA A U D SD 14. Directing teachers should have had, or be 

encouraged to take, a course in the supervision 
of interns . 
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SA A U D SD 15. I learned some things from the directing 

teachers that will be beneficial to me in 
the supervision of interns, 

SA A U D SD 16. The basic role of the faculty supervisor 

should be that of liaison between the University 
and the school to which the intern is assigned. 

SA A U D SD 17. The use of cluster sites and intensive sites 

facilitated my effectiveness as a college 
supervisor . 

SA A U D SD 18. The training sessions for college supervisors 

were helpful to me. 

SA A U D SD 19. The Internship Module was helpful to me in 

the supervision of my interns. 

SA A U D SD 20. The Resource Manual for College Supervisors was 

useful to me in the supervision of my interns. 

1. How can the College of Education and Human Services strengthen 
its program to prepare students more effectively for internship? 



2. How can the College of Education and Human Services facilitate 
your effectiveness as a college supervisor? 
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3. What additional feedback would you like to provide in order 
to improve the effectiveness of our Internship Program? 
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